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FEBRUARY 1921. 


VOL. I. No. 2 


Industrial Hygiene. 


By Sir Thomas OLIVER. 


URING the war, when the fortunes of Europe were in 
the balance, and the future of the world’s peace hung 
upon the decision of the resort to arms, there was a 

widely spread feeling among Western peoples that they 

should constitute themselves with a Council and collectively 
prevent war, or make it difficult in the future for one 
nation to go to war with another without incurring the enmity 
and the opposition of the combined peoples. War-wearied, 
the world looked forward with hopeful anticipation to this 
taking place, but with this, as with all things human, 
realization has not been, so far, equal to anticipation. 
Political, military, and territorial problems of an international 
character cannot be solved within a few months, but while 
there has been delay in arriving at an amicable conclusion 
in regard +e such after-war problems, no time has been lost 
in dealing with the hygiene of labour as an international 
question. In order that men and women shall find pleasure 
in their work, be able to render their best service for adequate 
wages received, factories and workshops must be run on 
healthy lines, and occupation be rendered free from risks to 
health and life. While much of the present industrial unrest 
may be one of the unavoidable reactions which follow in 
the wake of war, the enfeebled health of the men returned 
from the Front, and the conditions under which work had 
in some instances been previously carried on, may be 
contributing factors. State consideration for the health and 
welfare of workers, as established by legislation, is in Great 

Britain, which was the pioneer of the movement, just over 

a century old. It dates back to the first decade of the last 

century, when a Bill was introduced into the House of 

Commons, dealing with the preservation of the health and 

morals of prentices in cotton mills. Since then great advances 

have been made. All industrial countries have vied with 
each other in their endeavour to promote the health and 
security of workers. There is much in the early days of 
factory life in Great Britain, which we would like to see 
expunged from the pages of history, but, by its failures, 
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other countries have profited. These have avoided our 
mistakes, and thus, unfettered, have been able to proceed 
with industrial legislation in rapid strides. 

There are problems connected with industry and conditions 
of work generally, which, since they belong to no one country 
in particular, but concern all, will have to be considered 
by the International Labour Office ; one of the first of 
these will be the smelting of lead ore, also the manufacture 
and use of lead compounds. For these occupations much has 
already been achieved by legislation, but much yet remains 
to be accomplished. Hitherto, for example, with the 
exception of lead ore in the form of cerussite or carbonate, 
found in early operations in the Broken Hill mines of Aus- 
tralia, lead mining has not been a cause of plumbism among 
the miners, owing to the fact that lead in the form of galena 
or sulphide is extremely insoluble. While the lead miner 
working in galena ran no risk from plumbism, he was liable 
to pneumokoniosis and pulmonary phthisis as the result of 
the inhalation of the hard metallic dust. Recently at Broken 
Hill, as Dr. Birks, the Medical Officer to the mines, has shown, 
an important question has arisen as to whether, since the 
carbonate ore has been, practically speaking, worked out 
and lead poisoning is still occurring among the miners, there 
may not be taking place, through the action of the air and 
other as yet unknown agencies, a conversion of the underlying 
veins of galena into the soluble carbonate. The subject is being 
carefully considered by the owners, but the decision arrived 
at transcends locality. Under all circumstances, so far as 
plumbism is concerned, it is the manufacture and use of soluble 
lead compounds, which is the subject to which the International 
Labour Office will be obliged to direct its attention. Already 
steps have been taken in Great Britain by the introduction 
into the House of Commons of a Bill to carry out certain 
conventions of the Washington Conference relating to the 
employment of women in lead processes. Three decades 
have passed since I drew the attention of the British 
Government to the large number of deaths of young women at 
that time employed in white lead factories, and pleaded for 
their emancipation from the industry. It was a tough fight, 
for on economic grounds employers opposed the recommen- 
dation, as also did some of the societies then recently formed 
for the promotion of female labour. Experience had convinced 
me that, if women were removed from the dangerous processes 
in the factories, if the emptying of the “‘ white beds”? and 
the filling and emptying of stoves could be accomplished by 
automatic means, or, better still, the abolition of stoving 
altogether, (and this in many lead works is now an accomplished 
fact), the lead industry could be made, comparatively speaking, 
safe. Events have justified this statement. My reason for 
insisting upon the abolition of female labour in the dangerous 
processes was that the lead dust, which was inhaled or. 
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swallowed, acted prejudicially upon the reproductive organs 
of woman, and that, if a female lead worker was pregnant, 
it was all but impossible for her to go to the end of term and 
bring a living child to birth. In France M. Paul was preaching 
the same doctrine. There was thus not only a reckless waste 


- of infant life, but, as females appeared to be more susceptible 


to the harmful influences of lead than males, they suffered 
more severely, and blindness was more frequently met with 
amongst them. It was absolutely necessary, therefore, that 
the wastage of infant life and female suffering should cease. 
The restriction of female labour has not only removed from 
the lead industry much of the bad reputation the trade had 
created for itself, but it has saved innumerable lives to the 
nation. As an illustration of the good effects of the abolition 
of female labour in the dangerous processes of white lead 
manufacture, I may be pardoned if I repeat the following 
story. Shortly before the war I was visiting a large white 
lead works in Germany, and, after the round, I was discussing 
matters with the manager, the son of the owner. Having 
asked the question whether he had recently had any sickness 
amongst the employed, he replied, ‘‘None since we abolished 
female labour ”’, and, when I further inquired why he had 
sent the women away from the factory, he replied, ‘‘ You told 
us todo so”. On reminding him that no such recommendation 
had been personally conveyed to him, he produced, from the 
drawer of his writing desk, the British Blue Book containing 
the recommendations of the Lead Committee, and said that 
in Germany they were working under the recommendations, 
and that since abolishing female labour his works had been 
free from sickness. 

In Great Britain industrial lead poisoning has been placed 
upon the same footing as accidents, so far as Workmen’s 
Compensation is concerned. France, in 1909, introduced a 
law prohibiting the use of lead paints in certain buildings, 
but it has not been given effect to in the manner expected, 
and the advent of war has not improved the prospect of 
immediate action. It is most desirable that the use of 
lead should be restricted, as far as possible, under circumstances 
where there is the risk of its doing harm not only to employees, 
but to society generally; hence the introduction of leadless 
glazed ware recommended for domestic use and the replace- 
ment of lead by zine compounds in painting the interiors 
of dwelling houses. 

I have dealt with the question of lead compounds at 
considerable length, for the manufacture and manipulation 
of these is not yet quite free from danger, and lead poisoning 
is widely spread. 

No words are required to accentuate what is already 
well known in regard to the harmful effects of the abuse of 
alcohol upon workers and how it disturbs the continuity of 
their work. A similar remark applies to tuberculosis. Each 
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of these morbid entities requires special consideration, 
especially in view of the fact that alcoholism prepares the 
way for tuberculosis. The tuberculous worker, and his place 
in the factory and the home, call for kindly consideration, 
as do also certain trades of a dusty nature, in which the fine 
particles of inorganic matter, when inhaled, are apt to induce 
pheumokoniosis or dust disease of the lungs, which may 
end in phthisis. Anthracosis or coal miners’ phthisis is much 
less frequently met with today than half a century ago, 
largely owing to improvements in the ventilation of coal mines 
by the double shaft system, but steel grinders’, file makers’, 
ganister crushers’, and gold miners’ phthisis is still far too 
prevalent and must be combatted. The prevention of disease 
arising from the inhalation of dust when at work is something 
more than a question of the wearing of respirators. 

The influence of venereal disease and its far-spread 
consequences upon society, also its interference with the 
continuity of work on the part of its victims, will be doubtless 
dealt with by the International Labour Office, especially as 
regards the dissemination of the disease through factories in 
consequence of the contamination of the implements employed. 
This is particularly the case as regards the glass bottle industry, 
where the blow tubes are indiscriminately used. Through 
the existence of a syphilitic sore on the lips of one workman 
several innocent persons in a factory may become infected. 
What applies to syphilis, applies equally to tuberculosis. 

For many years the use of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of lucifer matches was not only a source of serious 
disease and of a painful affection among match dippers, but 
a cause of death as well. It was after visiting lucifer match 
works on the European continent, and careful consideration 
of the materials employed, that Sir Edward Thorpe and 
myself recommended as a substitute for white phosphorus 
the sesquisulphide of the metalloid, which had suggested 
itself to French manufacturers and which in my experiments 
upon animals I had found to be harmless. The substitution 
of sesquisulphide for white phosphorus has cleared the lucifer 
match industry of necrosis of the jaw-bone and of the 
constitutional state known as phosphorisme incidental to the 
occupation. By the ratification, at the Berne Conference, of 
the attitude assumed by the principal match-making 
countries in regard to this question, the manufacture of 
lucifer matches is today a comparatively speaking healthy 
industry. 

Previous to the war, ankylostomasis had been not only a 
cause of death, but of ill-health among the coal miners in 
Hungary and Westphalia, also of sickness among the tin 
miners of Cornwall and the agricultural labourers in the 
southern parts of the United States, the West Indies, and 
elsewhere. At present it is difficult to say what is the actual 
condition of things in Mid-Europe as regards the prevalence 
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of the malady. A few years previous to the war it had 
spread rapidly from the near East of Europe into the Western 
mining areas. With our wider knowledge of the disease and 
improved methods of treatment, ankylostomasis should in 
the future claim fewer victims. 

Occupation in mines and factories is still attended by 
far £00 large a loss of life as the result of accident. Many 
accidents occuring in occupations are undoubtedly preventible, 
but there will always be a certain number, which, for want of 
a better name and of being better understood, will be classed 
as unavoidable. It is towards reducing these that all effort 
should be directed. Better education of the workmen, 
accompanied by practical illustrations of the source and causes 
of accidents in various occupations, has already done much 
to reduce the number of accidents. Many causative agencies 
still call for consideration, such as the faulty lighting of factories 
and iron works, too long hours and fatigue, impaired eyesight 
of workers and defective factory plant; also the unworked-off 
effects of alcoholic debauch, and contempt for danger on 
the part of the workers owing to their familarity with danger. 
“* Safety First”, which has been preached and practised in 
America for the last decade, has considerably reduced the 
number of accidents in various industries. 


A factory is more than a place of work. Within it, 
conditions of labour should be as hygienic as possible, work 
pleasurable and healthy, and between employers and 
employed there should exist more friendly and unselfish 
relationships. The large inrush of female labour into 
munitions during the war obliged employers to provide 
ampler dining — room accommodation, canteens, and improved 
lavatory space, also to appoint women to supervise the health 
and welfare of their own sex. Previous to the appointment 
of lady factory inspectors in Great Britain the toilet portion 
of many factories was anything but satisfactory. There 
must be no return to the insanitary conditions of two or 
three decades ago. The provision of a wholesome supply 
of drinking water, with proper fountains for its distribution, 
also the use of pure water for processes in textile 
factories wherein a humid atmosphere is necessary, are of 
prime importance. Cleanliness of workrooms and lavatories, 
removal of dust from floors and machinery during the absence 
of the workers, also the illumination of all dark corners, 
commend themselves. 

The time has come when medical men should have greater 
- Opportunities of studying occupational diseases and of 
becoming more intimately acquainted with conditions incidental 
to employment, which indirectly may become prejudicial 
to health. Italy was the pioneer of this movement. For 
several years past there has been a hospital in Milan set aside 
specially for the treatment of occupational diseases. Here, 
stet too, under the direction of Professor Devoto and his able 
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assistants, Dr. Carozzi and others, research work is carried 
on. The United States of America has taken up the matter, 
and already there have been founded University Chairs for 
the study of occupational diseases. Great Britain is following 
the lead and is moving in the matter. At present Professor 
Collis of Cardiff is the sole full-time representative of the 
subject in the Universities of Great Britain. * 

There is need for the appointment of works’ doctors, 
so that medical men may be available to the operatives at 
all times and consulted when absolutely necessary, without 
deduction of wages for loss of working time; a hospital-trained 
nurse or nurses should be always in the factory, ready to 
deal with indispositions and with minor injuries at once, so 
as to prevent wounds from becoming septic. It cannot be 
too stongly affirmed that it pays employers to keep their 
workpeople healthy. 
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The Economic Labour Council in France 


by Lt&on JOUHAUX 


HE creation of an Economic Labour Conncil, finally 

T constituted by the General Confederation of Labour’ at 

the beginning of 1920, has produced a great deal of 
comment, not only in France, but also in other countries. 

On the whole, the views expressed have been favourable, 
and most of them indicate that the development of this body, 
created by the initiative of the workers, has been followed 
with close attention in widely different circles. 

The Economic Labour Council has just completed the 
study of the most urgent questions which were submitted 
to it. Some of its work, including certain results which 
it has reached, have already been under fire, so to speak, in 
the social battle. For example, the railwaymen’s strikes 
of February and May, 1920, placed the nationalization of the 
railways in the forefront of the demands of the French trade 
unions. 


* * 


The conception of the Council, (at least in its original form, 
which is very different from the body as it now exists), 
dates from a year previous to its constitution by the C. G. T. 
Before the Armistice, but more especially immediately after 
the general cessation of hostilities, the General Confederation 
of Labour studied the question of the re-organization of 
French economic life, an essential matter in the reconstruction 
of a country which had suffered so severely in the war. 

In a Minimum Programme, which was adopted unanimously 
on December 15 and 16, 1918, by the delegates of the 
National Federations of Industry and the Departmental As- 
sociations of Trade Unions at a meeting of the National 
Confederal Committee, the General Confederation of Labour 
stated the need for this re-organziation, defining its principles 
as follows :— 


“ In future, the General Confederation of Labour 
demands for organized labour the place which it deserves 
in the direction and management of national production. 


' Confédération Générale du Travail. 
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“Economic re-organization must have, as a basis, the unin- 
terrupted development of national or industrial resources 
and the unlimited extension of general and technical educa- 
tion. Its aim should be to enable all talents to be usefully 
employed, to endeavour to obtain the utilization of all mater- 
ial resources and the application of all inventions and discov- 
eries, to stimulate private initiative by removing all excuse 
for, and all acquiescence in, monotonous and deadening rout- 
ine, and to prevent any voluntary limitation of production and 
any over- working of the producers, the consequences of 
which are harmful to production itself. 

“The working classes must _ therefore direct national 
effort along these lines ”’. 

Some days afterwards, on December 31, a deputation 
waited upon the President of the Council, M. Clemenceau, 
and laid before him a brief report, requesting that a new body 
might be constituted, which could provide the co-ordination 
necessary for the economic life of the country. This body, 
the National Economic Council, was to be composed of five 
classes of members :—. 


(1) Industrial leaders, representing employers’ organ- 
izations. 

(2) Labour leaders, representing workers’ organizations. 

(3) Technical advisers, (engineers, . etc.). 

(4) Government delegates. 

(5) Persons versed in law and economics, capable of 
expressing the wishes of the consumers. 


It is unnecessary here to deal at greater length with this 
scheme. M. Clemenceau, who appeared to receive it with 
marked favour, who even expressed in the official press his 
intention of giving effect to it, confined himself to proposing, 
in July 1919, a simple caricature of it. According to his 
scheme, the National Economic Council would have been 
nothing but a new interdepartmental commission, so many 
of which exist in France, without any good result ; the work- 
ing classes would have had only a ridiculous representation 
on it, and not the least guarantee. This offer could not be 
accepted ; trade unionism rejected it absolutely. It offered, 
moreover, no prospects for the future. 

When, for the first time after the war, the trade union 
delegates met at Lyons at the National Congress held from 
September 15 to 21, 1919, there could no longer be any 
question of a National Economic Council; it was neces- 
sary to proclaim the impotence of the Government, and 
to put on record that, one year after the close of hostilities, 
“no fundamental improvement had taken place in the eco- 
nomic situation ”’’, which, indeed, was becoming rapidly worse. 

Before the Declaration was submitted to the Congress, we 
therefore drew up a motion, in which the principle of an 
Economic Labour Council was adopted. This Council 
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was to be composed of delegates of workers, technical 
workers, civil servants, and co-operators, and, as said at that 
time, its function was to apply itself “ without delay both to 
the immediate and to the general problems of production and 
exchange ”’. 

In virtue of this decision of the Lyons Congress, and in 
accordance with the explanation of that decision which has 
just been given, the Office of the Genera! Confederation of 
Labour set to work immediately. 

-On January 8, 1920, the inaugural meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Labour Council took place in Paris under the Presi- 
dency of Professor Gide, in the course of which the delegates 
of the organizations taking part explained the reasons for 
their co-operation. 

Workers, technical workers, civil servants, and co-opera- 
tors, these are the four elements which compose the Economic 
Labour Council, acting through their respective organizations : 
the General Confederation of Labour, the Trade Union of 
Technical Workers in Industry, Commerce, and Agriculture 
(or the Ustica), the National Federation of Civil Servants, 
and the Federation of Co-operative Societies. 

The participation of the General Confederation of Labour 
requires no explanation. It took the initiative in the estab- 
lishment of this new body, of which it intends to make “an instru- 
ment for investigation into, and preparation for, the part to 
be played by the workers in the community.’’ The participa- 
tion of technical workers is also not difficult to explain, for 
it would be impossible for a single moment to dispute the im- 
portance of their place in industrial and commercial activity. 
That of the co-operators, representing the organized consum- 
ers, is the logical and essential complement of the represen- 
tation of the producers. Perhaps it is necessary to dwell at 
greater length on the invitation issued to the civil servants. 

A creation of the workers, the Economic Labour Council 
contains no official element, no State representation. It was 
not, indeed, in view of this fact that the General Confederation 
of Labour addressed its invitation to the civil servants; but it 
saw in their associations of yesterday, in their trade unions of 
to-day, the organization of workers who are in the service of 
the community, or, at least, who ought to be in the service of 
the community. The function of these workers is to assure 
either the general services, which are necessary to co-ordinate 
private endeavours in the production and distribution of 
wealth, or activities, which, although they do not fall within 
the sphere of economics, are no less essential to life in general. 

Their proper place was, therefore, on the Economic Lab- 
our Council, the more so, in that the development of trade 
unionism among civil servantsin France and the criticism of the 
administrative departments, which it has produced, have giv- 
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en State employees a conception of their duties very similar 
to that which industrial workers have of their own functions. 


Since the constitution of the Economic Labour Council, 
a change has taken place. The Federation of Civil Servants 
has become affiliated — this affiliation was accepted on 
June 2 last — to the General Confederation of Labour. 
But this fact is not.of a kind to involve any alteration in the 
principles on which the Council is based. 

The co-operation of these four bodies gave rise to some- 
what delicate questions. As an assembly of the bodies which 
contribute to economic life and which combine in a common 
ideal their acceptance of the Minimum Programme of the Ge- 
neral Confederation of Labour, the Economic Labour Council had 
to be organized on a scale large enough to assure both sufficient 
representation and also thorough inquiry into the questions sub- 
mitted for its consideration; but it was essential that it should 
not be so large as to constitute a sort of club, where general 
discussions would take the place of actual investigations. On 
the other hand, organization was necessary upin order to divide, 
the inquiries and to make them contribute to one general aim. 

We have been able, we think,to obtain the most satisfac- 
tory result, thanks to the constitution summarized below :— 


Members of the Economic Labour Council are divided into 
nine sections, to which the following general subjects have 


been assigned :— 


Ist Section. National equipment, power, transport and communi- 
cations. 

2nd Section. Economic organization (control and management of nation- 
al and international economy). 

3rd Section. Industrial production and raw material. 

4th Section. Agricultural production and agrarian organization. 


5th Section. Finance and banking. 

6th Section. Social life, health, town-planning, recreation, education, 
social insurance. 

7th Section. General and technical education. 

8th Section. Commerce and the distribution of wealth. 

9th Section. Devastated regions. 


Each of these Sections is composed of at least three dele- 
gates of each of the constituent organizations. This number 
may be increased according to requirements and the nature 
of the work undertaken. The Sections may also call upon, in 
an advisory capacity, and with the authority of the constituent 
organizations or of their regular delegates, persons outside 
these organizations. 

Each Section has two Secretaries. The Secretaries 
together constitute the Committee for the Distribution of 
Work. 

This Committee acts as a liaison bet ween the Sections them- 
selves and the Managing Committee, which is at the head of 
the organization. ; 
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The Managing Committee is composed as follows :— 


Three Members representing the General Confederation 
of Labour; 


Three co-operators appointed by the National Federa- 
tion of Co-operative Societies; 


Three Civil Servants appointed by the Federation of 
Civil Servants. 


Three Technical workers appointed by the Ustica. 


' The General Secretary of this Committee is the General 
Secretary of the General Confederation of Labour. We will now 
see how this body works. 

The Managing Committee decides that an inquiry shall be 
made into a certain question; the general instructions regarding 
the work to be undertaken are sent to the Sections through the 
Committee for the Distribution of Work, which also co- 
ordinates and collects the special work of the Sections. 
Thus, in the case of questions relating to the re-organiza- 
tion of the railways, when the nine Sections have studied, 
each within the limits laid down for it, one of the aspects of 
the problem, the draft for the nationalization of the rail- 
ways is the result of this work as a whole. 

The re-organization of the French railways system was, 
and is still, the most urgent problem for the world of labour, 
both from the general standpoint, for it is clear that this re- 
organization involves the whole national equipment, and from 
the trade union standpoint, because of the struggles which 
we referred to above. The Economic Labour Council, in a 
very short time, although it was very incompletely estab- 
lished (or, to be more precise, not at that moment established 
at all), in spite also of the delays due to the strikes, was able 
successfully to undertake a particularly complex and difficult 
inquiry. As has been said, this inquiry terminated in favour of 
nationalization of the railways ; but it must be added that 
this nationalization was conceived by the workers’ movement 
under a form entirely different from that of a return of the 
railways to the State and of their exploitation by the State. 

The Lyons Congress stated:—“ The direct exploitation of 
national wealth by the community, the placing under community 
control of the organs and powers which direct industrial 
operations for the transformation of this wealth and its 
distribution, form an essential condition of the re-organiza- 
tion which we wish to bring about. But, in view of the 
weakness of political organizations and the nature of 
government, we do not wish to increase the functions of the 
Government, we do not wish to increase the functions of the 
State, to strengthen it, and above all we do not wish to 
have recourse to any system which, would submit essential 
industries to bureaucracy with its irresponsibility and its 
constitutional faults, and would reduce the forces of produc- 
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tion to a kind of fiscal monopoly. The deplorable results, 
which the past and present can display, are a sufficient 
condemnation of this system. By nationalization we un- 
derstand the entrusting of national property to the persons 
concerned, associated producers and consumers ”’, 

Thatis the system which we have called ‘industrialized na- 
tionalization. ’’ There can be no question here of discussing it 
in detail or even along the broad lines laid down by the 
Economic Labour Council.. It is perhaps sufficient to explain 
it thus : the return to the community of the great industries or 
services (in the first place the railways, the mines, power-stat- 
ions ete., in fact the main sources of energy and the main 
means of transport), and the independent working of these 
industries or services by bodies representing three parties in 
equal numbers — producers (manual and technical), consum- 
ers and users, and the community. 

A scheme of the same kind has been adopted for mines, and 
is in preparation for power-stations ete. 

However, the efforts of the Economic Labour Council were 
not confined to this programme, which has now given the 
French Labour Movement a definite platform ’’. Thus, the 
Fourth Section has studied important aspects of the agrarian 
problem, the Fifth has criticized the present banking system, 
and is inquiring into the creation of a State Bank and a general 
financial organization; the Sixth has dealt with the problem 
of housing and urban life, in agreement with the Ninth as 
far as the reconstruction of the devastated regions of France _ 
are concerned; the Seventh is studying the question of educa- 
tion, recommends the establishment of one uniform school in 
order to utilize every kind of mental ability; the Eighth 
has prepared a scheme for an organization to deal with food 
questions. 

This means a very great deal of work. The interest 
which the correlation of these questions has for the workers 
does not require to be emphasized. But,on the other hand, 
it has become evident during these inquiries that economic 
life must be organized on a generally rationalized basis. 
The dissipation of initiative, the prevalence of competition 
and speculation, the waste of effort and of materials and of 
food-stuffs endanger industrial life and the very existence of 
peoples. The Second Session of the Economic Labour Council 
came to the conclusion that the continuation of such a state of 
affairs is impossible; but it also declared it impossible to allow 
great capitalistic combines to create the necessary systematic 
organization for their advantage and to the detriment of the 
community which they exploit. It therefore reeommends the 
setting up of a great regulating body, a general directorate 
of national economy, and it is proceeding to prepare a scheme 
for this. 

Such a scheme will doubtless give rise to controversy. 
But at least it destroys, and that in the most explicit manner, 
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the old prejudice that the workers dislike technical progress 
and new methods. 


The whole activity of the Economic Labour Council 
is an effort towards progress. The above short quotation from 
the Minimum Programme of the General Confederation of La- 
bour has shown that the workers’ movement, far from being 
opposed to economic development, actually demands it. It 
should, however, be understood that it is very naturally 
anxious not to see economic development result in disadvan- 
tage to itself. 

There are those who think it possible to continue the 
present system and to find in it peace and prosperity. They 
are strangely mistaken, in that they count upon the co-operation 
of labour, while continuing to refuse it all the rights to which 
it lays claim, and lays claim all the more insistently, because 
it does not divorce defence of its own special interests from 
care for the general interest. 

What has just been said to explain the establishment 
and the work of the Economic Labour Council, shows that 
the French working class is following high ideals. To a greater and 
greater extent they identify their aspirations with the public 
good; they do not believe — and the experience of these last 
years has not been such as to modify their views—that this 
general interest can be protected as against the workers’ oun 
special interests. 

‘An instrument for inquiry into, and preparation for, the 
part to be played by the workers in the community”: the 
Eeonomic Labour Council has realized in the minimum of 
time all that we expected of it. It has accomplished the 
most pressing task that the workers’ organizations had en- 
trusted to it. The first part of its work is now finished, or 
almost finished. This is where the function begins, which is 
strictly that of the working classes. Our trade union organ- 
izations are now to be entrusted with the task of putting 
into force the schemes prepared in common by the workers, 
the technical workers, the co-operators and the Civil Ser- 
vants. who represent in the life of society the whole la- 
bour class and the whole labour force. The positive con- 
structive programme of trade unionism is defined, not only in 
theory, but in the sphere of actual facts. . 

In reality, the setting up of the Economic Labour Coun- 
cil means for us a new phase in trade union action. It is 
no longer a question of criticizing; it is a question of realizing 
our ideals. It is no longer enough to formulate social theo- 
ries; we must pass resolutions which can be realized at 
once, and which must bear a double character — to better 
the worker’s lot, and to prepare for the future. 

The working class has general ideas. Labour is coming 
to understand its part better and better, the part it plays and 
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the part it ought to play. Does this mean that it can of itself, 
by making use of its own experience, solve the multitude of 
complex problems of the present and of the future order 
of society ? Certainly not. 

But it can — and the Economic Labour Council has at 
least the merit of having furnished the proof of this — study 
these problems along with other classes having ideas similar 
to its own, put its experience and theirs into a common stock, 
define programmes, formulate schemes. This is preparation 
for a part, which passes considerably beyond our present limits 
and which will develop as the work developes. The Economic 
Labour Council, therefore, satisfies a demand for education. 
For us, it is a matter, to some extent, of giving the workers 
economic training, of broadening their horizon, which until 
now has remained too narrowly trade union, of making 
them capable of understanding the mechanism of modern 
life, of adapting them to the part which they must play in the 
re-organized community. 

We believe that this re-organization must be brought 
about, and that it will not be accomplished without the 
help of Labour. 


igs 
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Daily Tonnage Output of the Pick Miner’ 


By ETHELBERT STEWART, United Stated Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics. 


tonnage of coal is too commonly presented in statistical 
statements without any explanation of its meaning, 
significance, or lack of significance. Prolific causes of the 
general dissatisfaction of coal workers in England and the 
United States are the persistent assertion that output per 
man is decreasing in the mines, that coal miners are 
progressively inefficient from year to year, and the persistent 
presentation and use of figures to prove this assertion. 
Alongside of the operator’s pay-roll statement that miners 
are earning enormous wages, the statisticians place the 
constantly diminishing average output per man per day, 
utterly ignoring the fact that the coal miner is a piece worker. 
As a concrete example of what is meant, an operator showed 
from his books that a certain number of pick miners in his 
mine received $40 per week in a certain pay-roll period. 
The pick-mine rate was 75 cents. To earn $40 a miner must 
produce 53.3 tons in the 6 days, or practically 9 tons per day. 
Beside this is placed the statement that the average production 
per man per day had dropped from 3.7 tons to 3.2 tons. 
The method of arriving at that average is to divide the 
total production by the total number of employees, both 
underground and aboveground, and this by the total days 
in operation (tipple time), to get the daily average. To say 
that the mines of Illinois, for example, averaged 228 days 
work in that year does not mean that all of the mine 
workers could have averaged 228 days work in that 
year. The “days worked”, as computed, represent the 
maximum possibility for any part of the labour force, 
and not the actual working time for any definite part 
of the employees. The days in which there was any “ tipple 
time,’’ or, in other words, any coal hoisted, are commonly 
reported as full days ; it does not mean a full day’s work 
for all employees. For example, let us suppose a mine with 
a rated capacity of ten cars per day. On Monday morning 
there are seen to be five empty cars on the track; the mine 
whistle blows and all employees report for work ; half of 
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the miners may go down and work all day or all may work 
half a day ; in any event there is but a half day’s production, 
a half-day’s earnings for all employees on a “ full-time ” 
basis. On Tuesday morning ten cars are on the siding; all 
employees put in a full day’s work ; the cars are quickly 
filled, and the miners and loaders fill all or most of the “ pit 
ears’, leaving them for a starter in the morning. On 
Wednesday morning two cars are on the siding; the mine 
superintendent decides that there is a sufficient quantity 
of mined coal in the “pit cars” to load these two cars, and that 
no miners need go down. The machinery of the mine starts, 
however, and such men go down as will enable the operator 
to raise the necessary coal. There is “tipple time” to the 
extent of loading two railroad cars, hence the mine is reported 
as “in operation”. Here we have three days, upon each 
of which there was active “tipple time,’’ hence a report 
of three days’ operation. On one of the days, the miners did 
not work at all, on one other only half day, or half force all 
day ; in other words, three days are reported, with only 
one and one-half days’ actual full-time employment or 
production. 

This is neither an extreme nor an unusual case, and is 
cited to illustrate the essential fact that the statistics of time 
worked in coal mines show the greatest length of time any 
proportion of the mine workers could have worked ; they 
do not even indicate what proportion of the miners worked 
less than that time or any other definite time. The working 
time as reported in the statistics is based upon the machinery 
of the coal shaft, not upon the men. This is true of the coal 
production returns from all countries of the world. <A 
considerable percentage of the actual miners are frequently 
employed driving entries and doing yardage and other work, 
that should be charged either to maintenance or new 
development. 

No figures are available, which will show actual one-man 
days’ work performed by bona-fide miners in the bona-fide 
shipping mines, hence actual average daily production per 
miner is unknown and unknowable in the present condition 
of record keeping. Output may be increasing or decreasing ; 
nobody knows. What is known is that the proportion 
of underground non-miners and aboveground men to actual 
miners is increasing, and the average output per employee 
is statistically decreased by increasing the number of non- 
miners. This is true of England as well as of the United 
States. In the coal mines of Silesia, again, the number of 
women working underground and pushing pit cars has 
increased some 300 per cent., and, as the tonnage is admittedly 
divided by the “ population of the mine,” there is a 
decrease in per capita output per day, regardless of the 
work of the actual miner. As to the increase in underground 
men, this may be necessary, owing to the receding of the 
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working face from the bottom of the shaft and the increased 
difficulty in getting the coal out after the actual miner has 
performed his work. There are many mines in Indiana and 
Ohio worked back two and three miles from the bottom of the 
shaft. This necessitates more track-laying, track-repairing, 
and doubtless much additional underground labour of other 
kinds. As other labour is introduced, of course the average 
output per man per day is reduced without any relation 
whatever to the efficiency of the miner. As the coal miner 
is a piece worker, each additional miner must mean more 
coal, for the miner must get out tonnage or he makes ho money. 
The more miners, therefore, the more coal ; but this is not 
true of the other labour in and around the mines. This is 
all day labour, and the more there is of it, the more is added 
to cost of production and the more you decrease the average 
tonnage per day per employee under the present statistical 
methods. 


FALLACY OF STATISTICAL METHODS EMPLOYED. 


As a concrete example of the statistical methods referred 
to above, the Illinois Coal Report for 1918 is here cited. 
On the introductory page is this statement : 


The report shows an increased production of 10,995,942 tons over last 
year. *** There was an increase of 10,479 employees. Taking the 
shipping mines, which produce more than 98 per cent of the coal, as a basis, 
we find the number of mines was increased from 324 to 370, the working . 
time increased 15 days, and the number of underground employees 7,389 
more than last year. These increases account wholly for the increased 
tonnage, as an analysis of the figures shows that the average output per 
man per day is less than it was last year. 


A fairer “analysis of the figures”, however, reveals 
these facts. Taking the shipping mines for 1918 as compared 
with 1917, there were 88,017 employees in 1918 and 78,056 
in 1917, an increase of 9,961. Of this increase only 1,454 
were actual coal miners. In 1917 there were 28,486 machine 
miners, including 3,957 machine miners’ helpers, and there 
were 24,951 pick miners, a total of 53,437 actual miners. 
The shipping mines operated an average of 215 days and 
produced 77,412,054 tons, or 1,449 tons per actual coal miner. 
This was 6.7 tons per miner per day. In 1918 there were 
23,894 machine miners, or 27,869 including 3,975 machine 
miners’ helpers. There were 27,025 pick miners, or a total of 
54,894 actual miners, who contributed to the 88,036,228 
tons of coal produced by the shipping mines in 230 days’ 
operating time, i. e. “ tipple time.” This was 1,604 tons per 
actual miner per year, or 7 tons per miner per day. 

What occurred in Illinois was typical of the whole of the 
bituminous field, as is shown by the real meaning of the 
following extract from Coal in 1917 (p. 931) :— 
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The most striking feature presented by the statistics of labour for 1917 
is the relatively large increase in the number of outside or surface employees 
in comparison with the underground labour in both bituminous and anthracite 
mining. In the bituminous mines the increase in the total men employed 
was 7.5 per cent.; the underground employees, apa | 79 per cent. of 
the total in 1917, increased only 5 per cent., compared with 1916, whereas 


the surface labour increased 21 per cent. 
The reason for this difference is found both in the circumstances 


surrounding the labour market and in the greatly increased demand for coal 
that prevailed in 1917. The demand for coal was so great, and the prevailing 
market price of coal so good, that operators exerted every effort to increase 
their capacity and output. The most certain way to increase capacity 
is to put on more men, and, as experienced inside men were more difficult 
to obtain than day labourers, the outside force was augmented more rapidly 
and out of proportion to the normal requirements. Under the pressure 
for increased output the operators, apparently without regard to its effect 
on costs, added labour of any description. 

In the coal industry the productive labour is that done underground. 
Except for the very small percentage of the output obtained from steam- 
shovel pits, the coal is produced by the men inside. The average output 
per man per day (all labour considered),in 1917, was 3.77 tons of bituminous 
coal, a decrease of 3.3 per cent from 3.90 tons in 1916. If the largely 
increased number of total men in 1917 had worked no more days in 1917 
than were worked in 1916, they would have produced, at the average daily 
rate per man, nearly 30,000,000 tons of bituminous coal less than they did. 
In other words, the decrease in the average effectiveness of bituminous 
mine labour in 1917 largely offset the increase in the supply of labour, 
and the large gain in output was the result of the greater number of days 
worked. Stated in another way, 7.5 per cent. more men, working 5.7 
per cent. more days, produced in 1917 only 10 per cent. more coal, because 
they were only 97 per cent as effective as in 1916. 


The reasoning in the second paragraph of the above 
quotation could hardly appeal to a practical manager or 
superintendent of a coal mine. Given the fact that “ the 
demand for coal was so great and the prevailing market 
price of coal so good, that operators exerted every effort to 
increase their capacity and output ’’, the following statement, 
“the most certain way to increase capacity is to put on more 
men, and, as experienced inside men were more difficult to 
obtain than day labourers, the outside force was augmented 
more rapidly and out of proportion to the normal requirements”’, 
is one that could scarcely have emanated from a practical 
coal operator with the expectation that it would be believed 
by anyone in the industry. It would seem to be entirely 
possible in any year to “ decrease the average effectiveness 
of mine labour ”’ by increases of 21 per cent. in the number 
of above-ground labourers, and any efficiency or effort of 
actual miners could be “‘ largely offset by increase in the supply 
of labour” of the non-productive sort. 

There is a sense in which adding a large number of names 
to the pay-roll may add to the shipment of coal from the 
mine, and hence of course to the output, by giving the miners 
greater opportunity to work. This condition of things is 
purely artificial and the result of railway manipulation of 
car service. This is clearly stated in Coal in 1918 (p. 714): — 


When the number of cars ordered by operators for loading coal equals 
or exceeds the number that from day to day the railroads can furnish, the 
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railroads pro-rate the available supply among the mines. The basis for this 
distribution is the relative capacity of the mines to produce and load coal, 
which is expressed in the “ car ratings ’’ established by the railroads. Thus 
the supply of cars received at each mine at the time when the operator 
has the greatest desire for the cars depends upon the mine rating. 

As just stated, the rating is determined by the capacity of the mine to 
produce and load coal. Anything an operator may do to increase this 
capacity will therefore increase his rating, and thereby insure him a larger 
share of the cars available on his railroad. For example, if the combined 
ratings of mines on a railroad division are 100 cars per day, and the number 
of cars on that division available for placement at the mines for coal loading 
' on a given day is 80, each mine is entitled to 80% of its rating in cars. If 
there are 10 mines on this division, each rated at 10 cars per day, each mine 
is entitled to 8 cars from the total of 80. If one operator, by adding to his 
supply of labour, can increase the hourly rate of output by, say, 20 per cent., 
his rating will be increased to 12 cars per day and his share of the total cars 
available will thereafter be 20 per cent. greater than before. As it is generally 
true that the mines are developed beyond the present labour supply, the desire 
to obtain more men and increase output in times of car shortage is logical 
and warranted. Individual operators can correctly say that they are short 
of labour. The point that must be clearly understood is that increases in 
employees in one or many mines will not, at such times and under the 
conditions described, increase the total production of coal. In the assumed 
case just cited, no matter to what extent one or several of the operators 
might increase the capacity of their mines by adding to this number of men, 
there would be only 80 cars to be loaded by the mines on that particular 
railroad division.... 

The explanation of this proportionately greater inerease in outside 
labour (offered to the writer by those familiar with conditions at the mines) 
is that the years 1917 and 1918 were both periods of successively greater 
demand; that operators, in their efforts to increase the number of men at 
their mines and thereby their capacity, car rating, and car supply, added to 
their forces any and all labour obtainable; and that a large proportion of the 
new men could not be used underground and were therefore put at work 
on the surface. 


In other words, the increase of 21 per cent. in thenumber 
of men employed in the coal mines, as shown in the report for 
1917, were needed to get cars, not to get coal. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK CHARGED TO LABOUR COST. 


There is another element which must not be forgotten 
in discussing the alleged decrease in efficiency of men, 
as shown by the method referred to of producing 
output statistics. In many of our mines the past few 
years have enabled the operators to show large profits. 
The excess-profits tax does not appeal to the average business 
man. Under our excess-profits tax laws he can employ labour 
for almost any purpose, and advantage was taken of this fact, 
in not a few instances, to do considerable upkeep work that 
had been neglected around the mines. The labour employed 
in maintenance and repairs and for new buildings was far in 
excess of what the industry had known before. Money 
was used to extend the entries and driveways into the coal 
seams far beyond the present necessities. In other words, 
the development work, which in all fairness should be charged 
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to capital investment, or at any rate maintenance, was charged 
to labour, and the men, who were simply getting out a little 
coal incidental to the yardage work done in driving entries, 
were charged in the current statistics to cost of production. 
The following figures will give an idea as to the tendency 
to increase employment of this character. 


NUMBER OF TONS PRODUCED AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE BITUMINOUS. 
COAL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916 To 1918. 


Production EMPLOYEES 


(tons) | Underground | Surface. Total. 


502,519,682 474,244 | 86,858 | 561,102 
551,790,563 | 498,185 104,958 603,143 
579,385,820] 496,252 119,053 | 615,305 


It will be seen from these tables that on January 1, 1917, 
taking the bituminous coal fields as a whole, the average 
output per man per day was produced by 62.8 per cent. of 
the total employees, instead of 82.6 per cent.,as in the current 
coal statistics for 1918 ; that on January 1, 1918, the output 
was produced by 59.9 per cent of the men, instead of 80.7 
per cent., as shown in Coal in 1918, and that on January 
1, 1919, taking the country as a whole, the actual tonnage 
was produced by 57.4 per cent. of the men charged to the 
industry. 


WAGES OF PICK MINERS. 


In the early part of 1919 the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in a survey of bituminous coal fields, secured the co-operation 
of the operators and the men to the extent of having the actual 
time in the mine recorded for one pay-roll period. From 
that material the Bureau has already published the actual 
earnings of miners per hour of time spent in the mine. 
Unfortunately, the number of days during which this time 
was actually taken was not secured. That is to say, a man 
who worked 40 hours in a pay-roll period of two weeks received 
a certain amount of money, but the Bureau’s schedules do 
not show upon how many different days the man entered the 
mine in order to perform these 40 hours of labour. The 
schedules did not show either the pick mine tonnage rate 
or the thickness of the seam in which the men worked. 
Thickness of seam is largely a determining facto: vv. output 
of pick miners up to about a 4%-foot seam. A vein of coal 
over 6 feet is not much, if any, better than one 6 feet thick. 
This information has been secured by correspondence with a 
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THICKNESS OF SEAM OF COAL, TONNAGE RATE OF BITUMINOUS PICK MINERS, | 
DAY BASIS, AVERAGE NUMBER OF TONS OF COAL MINED PER DAY IN HAg 
CLASSIFIED BY AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED IN HALF MONTH ANI 
MONTH ON 8-HOUR DAY BASIS IN 1919, BY STATE AND MINE. 
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large number of these mines and, having the earnings of the 
men and the number of hours actually worked, it has been 
possible to derive the number of tons of coal mined in a day, 
all time being reduced to an 8-hour day basis. Data 
are shown in the following table for 9,817 pick miners in 118 
mines in the various coal-producing States of the Union, 
and it is the first, and, so far asl amaware, the only, attempt 
to ascertain the productiveness of hand labour in bituminous 
coal mines. It should be remembered that this does not include 
machine-mined coal. The first part of the table distributes 
the days worked in a two weeks’ pay roll upon the full 
8-hour-day basis. It will be noted that ccmparatively few 
men worked the possible 13 days, by far the greater number 
working between eight and nine days. It will also be noted 
that there were comparatively few men and comparatively few 
mines, where the average output per miner was as small as 
popularly reported. The average output per hand-pick 
miner in all the coal fields was 6.8 tons per day of 8 hours. 
In cases where the output is small in thick seams of coal, 
it is a fair presumption that considerable entry driving and 
yardage work was being done during the pay-roll period. 


THE MEN WHO REALLY PRODUCE THE COAL. 


It cannot be said too often that these statistics 
of production per man per day in-the bituminous coal 
industry are ascertained by dividing the total tonnage 
by the total employees both under and above ground, and then 
dividing this quotient by the average number of days the 
mines run (tipple time). The miners produce the tonnage, 
but the manager regulates the number by which this is divided. 
The figure as to the tons produced per man per day is therefore 
merely a matter of statistical manipulation. 

This movement, if conscious movement it is, or at least 
tendency, to decrease relatively the actual coal getters, is 
general. The United States Fuel Administration, in Part III 
of the reports of its Distribution Division, gives quite general 
statistics along this line. The data there compiled are here 
reproduced in detail from the States comprising the central 
competitive field, and for all mines covered by the report named. 
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The German Works Councils Act and 
its Significance’ 
by EDUARD BERNSTEIN 
Member of the German Reichstag. 


HE Constitution of the German Republic provides in 
‘ the last section ($165) of Part V (relating to Industry) 
that : 


‘* Workers and salaried employees shall be called upon to 
co-operate, with equal rights in common with employers, in 
the regulation of wages and conditions of labour, and also 
in economic development in general. The organizations 
of both parties and the agreements entered into by them 
shall be recognized. 


“For the protection of their social and economic inter- 
ests, workers and salaried employees, shall be legally re- 
presented on Workers’ Councils (Betriebsarbeiterrdte) in 
the separate factories, also on District Workers’ 
Councils (Bezirksarbeiterrdte), grouped according to in- 
dustries, and in a Federal Workers’ Council ( Reichsar- 
beitsrat). 


“The District Workers’ Councils and the Federal Work- 
ers’ Council shall combine with representatives of em- 
ployers and other classes of the population concerned 
to constitute District Economic Councils (Bezirks- 
wirtschaftsrdte) and a Federal Economic Council, for the 
performance of general economic functions and for the 
purpose of co-operation in carrying out the socialization 
laws. The District Economic Council and the Federal 
Economic Council shall be so constituted, that all impor- 
tant vocational groups shall be represented thereon accord- 
ing to their economic and social importance. 


“All bills of fundamental importance dealing with 
matters of social and economic legislation shall, before 
being introduced, be submitted by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Federal Economic Council for its opinion. 
The Federal Economic Council shall have the right itself 
to propose such legislation. In cases where the Federal 


(1) For a fuller treatment of the history, provisions, and results of this 
Act and a comparison with similar Acts in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Nor- 
way and Luxemburg, see the International Labour Office Studies and 
Reports, Series B, No. 6, Works Councils’ in Germany. 
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Government is not in agreement with any such proposal, 
it shall nevertheless be bound to introduce it into the Reichs- 
tag, together with a statement ofits own views. The 
Federal Economic Council may assign the support of 
such proposal ju the Reichstag to one of its own members. 

“Powers of supervision and administration in any 
matters within their jurisdiction may be conferred upon 
the Workers’ Councils and the Economic Councils. 


“‘Tt shall be the exclusive business of the Federal 
authority to regulate the composition and function of the 
Workers’ and Economie Councils and their relations. with 
other organs of social self-government”’. 


The Works Councils Act is the first Act to be passed in- 
order to give effect to these provisions. It was published 
as a draft on the August 9, 1919, after consultation with 
the representatives of the principal trade unions and employers’ 
organizations, and, after consideration by the Federal Council, 
was submitted to the National Assembly for first reading 
on the August 21, 1919. After very careful consideration 
in the Social Legislation Committee of the National Assemb- 
ly, it came before the Assembly for second reading on 
January 13, 1920, and for third reading on January 18. 
At the conclusion of the third reading, it was passed 
by 215 votes to 63. Besides the Conservatives, the 
representatives of the Independent Socialists, who had strongly 
opposed it as inadequate and as tending to restrict the freedom 
of action of the workers, voted against it. It acquired 
the force of law by promulgation on February 4, 1920, 


ANALYSIS OF THE NEW ACT 


Purpose of the Act : the Works Councils System. 


The Act is arranged in 106 sections grouped in six parts. 
These parts may be summarized according to their subject 
matter as follows : 


Part I is entitled ‘‘General Provisions’, and sets forth 
the object of the Act and the principles and definitions regu- 
lating the constitution of works councils. 

The object or scope of the Act appears from Section I : 
“In order to protect the general economic interests of em- 
ployees (salaried and wage-earning) in relation to their em- 
ployers and to support employers in effectively carrying on 
their businesses, works councils shall be constituted in all 
works normally employing not less than 20 persons’’. 

Where less than 20, but not less than 5 persons, are ordinari- 
ly employed, of whom at least three are eligible for service 
on works councils, Section 2 provides that a works steward 
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(Betriebsobmann) shall be elected. Where in such under- 
takings at least five of the persons employed are wage- 
carning workers and five are salaried employees, they may 
elect a common works steward; if they cannot agree, the 
salaried and wage-earning employees shall each elect their 
own works steward. 

Sections 11 and 12 of the Act define what is to be under- 
stood by wage-earning and salaried employees. Briefly stated, 
it may be said that persons employed at weekly or daily 
wages or for piece wages, and who are dismissible at short 
notice, are wage-earners, and persons employed at monthly 
or quarterly salaries and dismissible at longer notice are 
salaried employees, within the meaning of the Act. 

According to Section 9, all public and private works, busi- 
nesses, and administrative establishments are ‘works ”’ 
within the meaning of the Act. 

In undertakings employing at least 20 home workers, 
a separate works council must be established for these persons 
(Section 3). 

Section 6 provides that, in addition to the general works 
councils, separate councils of wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees must be established, to represent the separate interests 
of these two classes in relation to the employer. 

Of greater interest is Section 8, which provides that the 
right of economic associations (trade unions) to represent the 
interests of their members, shall not be affected by the provi- 
sions of the Act. 


Composition and Procedure of Works Councils. : 


Part II (Sections 15 to 65) deals with the composition and 
procedure of the Councils. As regards the size of the works 
councils, section 15 provides that they shall vary in an as-. 
* cending scale,from three members in undertakings employing 
from 20 to 49 persons, to the maximum number of 40 mem- 
bers. Wage-earning and salaried employees must be repre- 
sented thereon in proportion to their numbers (Section 16), but 
provision is made for a minimum representation of minorities. 
Where the majority of each group by separate secret ballot 
so determines, modifications may be made in the distribution 
of members between the groups (Section 17). Similarly, Sect- 
ion 18 requires that each group shall elect its representatives 
on the works council from its own.members, but Section 19 
allows the common election of the works council by all 
employed persons, where the wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees entitled to vote previously agree thereto by separate 
secret ballots. All employed persons of at least 18 years of 
age, without distinction of sex, are entitled to vote, and 
all persons of at least. 24 years of age, who have been 
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engaged in their occupation for three years and employed in 
the undertaking concerned for six months, are eligible (Sect- 
ion 20). In undertakings, which have been established 
less than six months, employment therein since their establish- 
ment is sufficient. 

When the works council consists of less than nine mem- 
bers, it elects from its number a Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man (Section 26); when it consists of nine or more members, 
it elects a committee of five members (Section 27), who elect 
a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman from their number. If 
the works council includes both wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees among its members, the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, 
must not, in either of the above cases, be chosen from the same 
group. 

The meetings of the works councils are convened by the 
Chairman, who draws up their agenda and conducts the 
proceedings (Section 29). The Chairman must convene the 
council, whenever at least one-fourth of the members require 
it, and also whenever the employer so requests. The em- 
ployer may attend any meeting to which he is invited and 
also ‘those convened on his proposal. The meetings must 
take place ordinarily, and whenever possible, out of working 
hours (Section 30). If it is necessary to hold them during 
working hours, previous notice must be given to the employer. 


Representatives of trade unions interested are entitled 
to attend the meetings of the works council when one-fourth 
of the members of the Council so require, with the right to 
speak, but not to vote. The employer may likewise require 
a representative of any association. to which he belongs, to 
attend meetings, in which he himself is entitled to take part 
(Section 31). Minutes must be kept of all proceedings of the 
works council, containing at least the texts of all resolutions 
and the majority by which they were passed, and any state- 
ment or explanation made by the employer in connection 


with the proceedings, and must be signed by the Chairman 


and one other member (Section 33). 

The members of the works council perform their duties 
gratuitously, but unavoidable loss of working time may 
not be made a ground for reduction of wages or salary (Sect- 
ion 35). The actual costs of the sittings and any allowances 
which may become necessary, are, so far as no provision to 
the contrary is contained in any collective agreement, to be 
borne by the employer, who has also to provide the necessary 
room for holding meetings (Section 36). 

Where appropriate, the provisions of the foregoing Sect- 
ions apply also to the proceedings of the works commit- 
tee, and of the separate councils of wage-earning and salaried 
employees (Section 38). 

The Chairman of the works council may on his own ini- 
tiative, and must on the demand of the employer or of at least 
one-fourth of the employed persons entitled to vote, convene 
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a works meeting (Section 46). This consists of all the per- 
sons employed in the undertaking, and must be held in the 
form of sectional meetings, in cases where the nature or size 
of the undertaking makes it impossible to hold a simultaneous 
meeting of all the persons employed (Section 45). 

A representative of every trade union represented in the 
undertaking may take part in the works meeting, with the 
right to speak, but not to vote (Section 47). The works meet- 
ing may present requests and proposals to the council and may 
only deal with matters within its jurisdiction. 

The provisions relating to the works meeting of all persons 
employed, apply also to separate works meetings of wage-earn- 
ing and salaried employees. 

Several Sections (50-57) contain provisions for the constitu- 
tion of Joint Works Councils, in the case of a number of 
undertakings in the hands of a single owner, or of a corporation 
in the same commune or in several neighbouring and econo- 
mically interdependent communes. 

Sections 58-60 regulate the election and proceedings of 
works stewards. Section 61 contains provisions for the creat- 
ion of individual or joint works councils for undertak- 
ings and administrative departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and federated communes extending over 
wide districts or several communal areas. The election and 
procedure of these councils, and their powers and duties, are 
to be regulated by Order. 

Special mention should be made of the provision of Section 62, 
which enacts that a works council must not be established, 
or must be dissolved, in cases where, from the nature of the 
undertaking, special difficulties exist in the way of its constit- 
ution or activities, and where another form of representation for 
the persons employed in the undertaking exists, or is established, 
on the basis of any generally binding collective agreement. 

In this Section (§ 62) the collective agreement appears 
as the indispensable alternative to the works council, where the 
latter is not practicable. 


Powers and Duties of Works Councils. 


In Part III, relating to the Powers and Duties of Workers’ 
Representative Bodies (Sections 66-92), the collective agreement 
is in several places given a preferential status. This Part deals 
separately with the powers and duties of (a) the works council 
(Sections 66-77), (b) the councils of wage-earning and of salaried 
employees (Sections 78-90), (c) the Joint Works Councils (Sect- 
ion 91), and (d) the works steward (Section 92,) all of which are 
identical as far as their social purpose is concerned and which 
only differ in so far as is inherent in the nature of the case. 
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From their nature, the duties of the works and other coun- 
cils may be divided into specifically economic, and general social, 
duties, which latter again may be divided into such as relate 
to (a) conditions of work, (b) labour disputes, and (c) welfare of 
the workers. They have pre-eminently supervisory functions, 
as regards the observance and administration either of laws 
and Orders or of collective agreements. But rights of indepen- 
dent initiative are also conferred on the councils. They may 
enter into agreements of the most varied kind, but in doing 
so they must — this reservation perpetually recurs — keep 
within the limits of existing collective agreements between the trade 
unions and the employers. (See Section 66 (5), Section 78 (3), 
Section 81, etc). From another point of view the powers and 
duties of the councils may be grouped somewhat more briefly 


-as follows: 


1. Co-operation in the form of advice and assistance for the purpose 
of carrying out the economic objects of the undertaking ; 

2. Co-operation as an equal right for the purpose of establishing 
conditions of labour ; 

3. Influence in the engagement and dismissal of workers and 
employees. 


The Act, at this point, sets out to define the work and func- 
tions of the Councils and to adjust them to varying circumstancees ; 
it is therefore much more elastic in its terms here than else where. 
Thus the first Section of Part III, Section 66, defines the 
duties of the works council under nine aspects. These duties 
(given here in a somewhat abridged form) are : 


1. In undertakings which serve economic purposes, to assist the 
management with advice. with a view to co-operating in attaining the 
highest possible standard and the maximum degree of economy in 
production. 

2. To co-operate in the introduction of new methods of work. 

3. To guard the undertaking against disturbances, and especially 
(* without prejudice to the rights of economic associations of wage- 
earning and salaried employees’’), in case of disputes, when it is not 
possible to reach an agreement by negotiations, to appeal to the conci- 
liation committee or some other agreed organ of conciliation or arbi- 
tration. 

4. To supervise the execution of decisions issued by the conciliation 
committee and accepted by both parties. 

5. To come to an agreement with the employer as regards rules of 
employment applicable to all employees and amendments thereof, sub- 
ject to the terms of existing collective agreements. 

6. To promote a good understanding among the employees themselves, 
and between them and the employer, and to intervene to safeguard the 
employees’ right of association. 

7. To receive complaints from the councils of wage-earning and 
salaried employees and to endeavour to secure the removal of the 
causes of such complaints. 

8. To take action tending to prevent accidents and injury to health 
in the undertaking, and to co-operate in the carrying out of provisions 
respecting the regulation of industrial conditions and the prevention 
of accidents. 
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9. To participate in the administration of pensions funds, dwellings 
attached to the works, and other welfare arrangements, except where 
the regulations of such fund forbids such participation or where some 
other provision is made for the representation of the employees. 


This statement of duties is completed by the provisions 
of Section 78, which also contains nine points, enumer- 
ing the duties of the separate councils of wage-earning and 
salaried employees. Certain of these duties are sometimes closely 
concerned with the regulation of conditions of labour. Where 
separate councils do not exist, these duties also are to be 
discharged by the single works council. The following are 
the most important : 


To see that the legal provisions for the benefit of employees, collec- 
tive agreements respecting conditions of employment, and decisions, 
accepted by the parties, of a conciliation committee, are carried out in 
the undertaking ; 

In so far as hon matters are not regulated by collective agreement, 
to assist, on the basis of an understanding with the economic associa- 
tions of employees concerned, in determining wages and other 
conditions of labour, in fixing piece rates, in.introducing new methods 
of remuneration, in regulating of working hours or modifications 
thereof, in regulating leave, in hearing complaints regarding the 
training and treatment of apprentices ; 

To agree with the employer as regards rules of employment or other 
service regulations, subject to the terms of existing collective agree- 


ments ; 
In so far as such matters are not regulated by existing collective 


agreements, to come to an agreement with the employer respecting 
general principles for the engagement of employees in each group in 
the undertaking ; 

To intervene in cases of dismissal of employees in each group. 


As regards the last point, Sections 81-83 contain more 
detailed provisions. According to these Sections, the general 
principles agreed upon must provide that the engagement of 
any person shall not be made “dependent on his political, 
military, religious, or trade union activities, or on his mem- 
bership or non-membership of a political, religious, or trade 
society’’, and “they shall not include any proviso whereby engage- 
ment is made to depend upon a person’s sex’’. Nevertheless, 
by virtue of the same Section (81), engagements based upon 
obligations imposed by collective agreement or the decision of 
an agreed organ of arbitration, have precedence over any such 
principles. Section 82 and 83 regulate the procedure in rela- 
tion to infringement of the principles and to protests against 
dismissals. 


Section 84 confers upon employed persons the right to 
lodge complaints with the councils of wage-earning or salaried 
employees against notice of dismissal by the employer, and 
the following Sections regulate the proceedings in regard 
to such complaints and the claim of the employed person to 
compensation in case the notice of dismissal is found to be 
unjust and the employer nevertheless refuses to continue 
the employment. ‘Compensation shall be proportionate’’, 
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says Section 87, ‘‘to the total number of years during which 
the said person has been employed in the undertaking, and 
shall be reckoned at the rate of one-twelfth of the last year’s 
earnings for each year, but shall in no case exceed six-twelfths 
in all.”” Proper regard must be had to the economic position 
of the complaint and the employers’ ability to pay. 

If an unjust notice has already resulted in the dismissal 
of the complainant and he is afterwards reinstated, the 
employer is bound to pay him wages or salary for the time 
elapsed between such dismissal and the reinstatement 
(Section 88). 

A number of other provisions relating to the powers and 
duties of the works and other councils are merely develop- 
ments of the Sections already dealt with; they represent no 
important extension of the foregoing provisions, and may 
therefore be passed over here. Part IV (Sections 93 and 94) 
regulates the Settlement of Disputes; Part V (Sections 95 to 
100) contains Protective and Penal Provisions; and Part VI 
(Sections 101 to the end) Administrative and Temporary 
Provisions. 


Works Councils and Control. 


Many of these Sections are interesting from the point of 
view of social legislation, but, with one exception, they 
contain no principles new to social and economic legislation. 
The one exception relates to the right conferred on the 
works’ councils or works committees, as the case may be,to repre- 
sentation on the Control Boards of Joint Stock and other com- 
panies: to information regarding the transactions of the under- 
taking specially affecting the persons employed therein, and 
regarding the position of the undertaking and its probable la- 
bour requirements: to inspection of the balance sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account of the undertaking: and to previous 
information in regard to the contemplated engagement or 
dismissal of large numbers of workers. These rights are defined 
in Sections 70 to 74, the most important provisions of 
which are the following : 

Section 70 provides that in undertakings, in, which a Control 
Board exists, one or two members of the works council shall be 
appointed to the Control Board*, to represent the interests and 


(2) The Control Board ( Aufsichts.rat) is a body elected by the shareholders 
in General Meeting and exercising large functions of control, including 
those exercised by the auditors of an English Company and others of a 
much wider character. It appears to have much greater power than the 
*« Commission de Contréle ” of a French Company, but is not identical with 
the Board of Directors of an English Company; the latter is rather analogous 
to the “ Vorstand,” except that the powers of the Vorstand are limited by 
the controlling powers of the “ Awfsichtsrat.’”” (Note by the Translator). 
(See the German Code of Commerce (Handelsgesetzbuch), Book II, Part III, 
passim). 
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claims of the employed persons and to put forward their 
opinions and desires as to the organization of the undertaking. 
They are to have the right to sit and vote at all meet- 
ings of the Control Board, but receive only a refund for 
expenses; they are bound to observe secrecy in regard to 
confidential communications made to them. 


Section 71 empowers the works council to require the 
employer to disclose to the works committee, or, when no 
such committee exists, to the works council itself, all trans- 
actions of the undertaking affecting the employment contracts 
or the activities of the persons employed therein and to produce 
to such committee or to the council, as the case may be, the 
wages’ sheets and all information necessary in connection with 
the carrying out of existing collective agreements. Further, 
the employer has to furnish every quarter a report on the posi- 
tion and progress of the undertaking and of the industry in 
general and on the output of the undertaking and its labour 
requirements in particular. 


In undertakings, whose owners are obliged by law to keep 
company accounts and in which there are at least 300 per- 
sons or 50 salaried employees, the works councils have 
power, under Section 72, to require that a balance sheet and 
profit and loss account for the past financial year shall be 
furnished and explained to the works committee or the 
works council, as the case may be, not later than six months 
after the end of the financial year. False .statements or 
misrepresentations by suppression of facts may, under Section 
99 of the Act, be punished by imprisonment for not more than 
one year and by fine not exceeding 10,000 marks. 


Sections 70 and 72 do not apply to undertakings with 
political, religious, scientific, or other similar objects, and 
undertakings may be exempted by the Federal Government 
from the obligations imposed by these Sections, if important 
national interests so require. In such cases, however, the 
works councils have the right, where a Control Board exists, 
to lay before it proposals and wishes regarding conditions of 
work and the organization of the undertaking and to be 
represented by one or two delegates, who have the right to 
speak and vote at the meetings of the Control Board convened 
to consider such_ proposals or wishes (Section 73). 


Whenever the engagement or dismissal of a considerable 
number of persons is rendered necessary by the extension, 
reduction, or cessation of the undertaking, or by the introduct- 
ion of new technical processes or new methods of organizing 
or performing work, the employer is bound, as long as possible 
before such engagements or dismissals take place, to consult 
the works council, or, where confidential communications 
are involved, the works committee, in regard to the nature 
and scope of such engagements or dismissals and the means for 
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avoiding hardship in cases of dismissal. The Works Council 
may require proper information to be given to the Central 
Inquiry Office or to an employment exchange indicated by 


such Office. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE WORKS COUNCILS ACT, 


Such are the provisions of the Act, which on its introduction 
was vehemently opposed both by the extreme Right and the ex- 
treme Left in the National Assembly. Employers’ organizations, 
led by the Federation of German Industry (Reichsverband der 
deutschen Industrie), characterized it as a ruinous onslaught on 
the essential conditions of industrial enterprise, and threaten- 
ed the cessation of industry if it were accepted.’ The ex- 
treme Left wing of the Socialist parties on the other hand, 
the Communists and the Independent Social Democrats, op- 
posed it as a treacherous patch-work, which, in the garb of 
make-believe rights, laid fetters on the workers and consti- 
tuted a betrayal of the gains won by labour in the days of 
Revolution. Violent battles were at the same time waged 
round it even by those parties and industrial organizations, 
which were in essential agreement with the measure, or recog- 
nised its fundamental principle as an inevitable demand of 
the times, but these were mostly concerned with questions 
of detail. Thus the bourgeois parties of a Liberal shade 
strongly opposed the provision which obliged the employer to 
produce his balance sheets and account books to the council 
of employees *; while the representatives of the workers would 
under no circumstances dispense with this obligation. The 
result was a compromise, by which the proposal of the work- 
ers, that is, of the Social Democrats, suffered some modi- 
ification, and was hemmed about with certain rules, obliga- 
tions to secrecy, etc., but was in substance accepted. And 
so with various other provisions. 

The Act is a compromise, in keeping with the fact that 
it was passed by an Assembly, which was elected after 
a political Revolution effected by the working class, and 
in which the workers’ parties had so large a representation 
(185 out of 421), that no Government could be formed against 
them, but yet did not command a majority of votes. It estab- 
lishes a new principle in the sphere of economic legislation, a 
principle, which, carried out in its entirety, would accomplish 
a social revolution — the conferring of equal rights on the 
workers in the conduct of undertakings; but it only partially 
brings into application this principle as a reform, not 
overthrowing, the old order, but leading the way to a new. 


* T regret the necessity of using this ambiguons word, but German 
legal phraseology provides no other word covenig both wage-earning wor- 
kers and salaried employees. , 
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Works Councils and the old Workers’ Committees. 


The provisions of the Act have certain points of contact 
with already existing legislation, On the one hand, the works 
councils, councils of wage-earning and salaried employees, re- 
present, in a substantially more complete, and from the workers’ 
point of view improved, form a development of the old work- 
ers’ committees in factories and workshops. These had already 
been defined in the Gewerbeordnungsnovelle of 1891 (amending 
the Industrial Code), and had been made obligatory for mines 
by the Act of 1905, while the Act of 1916 relating to National 
Service (Vaterldindischer Hilfsdienst) made them so for all 
undertakings engaged in such national service; they had in 
some respects followed tendencies hostile to the Trade 
Unions and in others preserved a neutral attitude towards them. 
But it was not until after the Revolution of November 1918, 
by the Order of the Council of People’s Representatives 
. of December 23 of that year relating to Collective Agree- 
ments and to Committees of Workers and Employees, that 
duties were entrusted to these committees, which brought them 
into positive relations with the trade unions. The present 
Act introduces the provisions of this Order of the revolu- 
tionary period, in a much extended form and with a much 
wider application, into the regular legislation of the tepublic. 
The councils established by it have more comprehensive func- 
tions and greater rights than the old committees, and by 
various provisions of the Act will be brought into direct organic 
connection with the trade unions. They thus, to a certain 
extent, develop the voluntary work of the trade unions them- 
selves. The Act gives them functions, which the progressive 
trade unions have hitherto exercised through their delegates, 
agents, and the like, and does so, not for the purpose of 
superseding the trade unions, but of assisting them as auxiliary 


bodies. 


Works Councils as Auwiliaries to the Trade Unions. 


It is no exaggeration to describe the councils as being 
auxiliary to the trade unions. We have seen how careful the 
Act is again and again to provide that the arrangements made 
by the works councils must be subject to the terms of the 
collective agreements entered into by the trade unions with 
the employers; and how it prescribes that, where no such 
collective agreements exist, the councils shall make agreements 
fixing wages, &c., in consultation with the “‘ economic asso- 
ciations of wage-earning and salaried employees ’’ concerned, 
that is, the trade unions. We have noted how the councils are 
called upon to see that the agreements entered into by the trade 
unions with the employers are observed and that the rights 
of the industrial;organizations are not prejudiced; and how, in 
important negotiations with the employers, they may invite 
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representatives of the trade unions, and, on the demand of a 
fourth of the members ofacouncil, must invite them, to attend 
in an advisory capacity. Taking all this into consideration, 
no one will regard it as an exaggeration to say that this Act, 
more insistently than any similar measure, adopts the trade 
union principle, which is that the works councils shall in all 
essential respects be subordinate to the trade unions. 

‘sk This is undoubtedly, even from the point of view of eco- 
nomic policy, a great advantage. Separated from the trade 
unions, the works councils would be in danger of degenerating 
at some time or other into organs of industrial particularism, 
of making more or less anti-social concessions to the indivi- 
dual interests of particular undertakings or of a group. This 
intimate connection with the trade unions will prevent any 
such aberration. By their expansion into great industrial 
groups the trade unions, on their side, are protected from fos- 
tering a narrow corporate spirit, which, wherever it finds 
a home, is bound to produce effects injurious to the national | 
economy and therefore anti-social. Many workers are un- 
doubtedly still inclined to regard and to carry on the class 
struggle solely from the point of view of their own in- 
terests in a narrow vocational group. There have always 
been strikes — and they were often the fiercest strikes — 
which were really directed against the community, far 
more than against a particular group of employers. The 
trade union movement of today, the movement of great 
industrial federations linked together in national general 
federations, is protected from such aberrations and constitutes 
an increasingly effective counterforce against their occur- 
rence. Its leaders are able to take a general view of the con- 
dition and needs and also of the possibilities of the whole field 
of industrial activity, and are therefore well fitted to stand 
beside the works’ councils as counsellors in all controversial 
questions. It was they, too, who provided the Government 
of the Republic with the most important material for the 
preparation of the Bill; just as it was their elected members 
in the National Assembly (sitting, so far as they were and are 
Socialists, with few exceptions, on the benches of the old 
Social Democratic Party) who carried on the real struggle 
against the opponents of the Act and displayed the great- 
est tenacity and energy. 

Tie opposition of the radical wing of the Socialist group 
to the Act is based principally on the fact that the Act fails 
to realize the system of political workers’ councils which 
hovered before them as the desirable goal; that it is not in 
their sense revolutionary, but,,on the contrary, directs the 
works and other councils to agreements with the employers, 
and in cases of serious differences of opinion provides for 
settlement by the arbitration of joint committees. This is 
the ground, among others, for the reproach that it enslaves 
the workers. But the arguers forget that the Act only sets up 
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the works councils as auxiliary organs, for the representa- 
tion of the economic interests of the workers; these organs, 
as is evident from the foregoing, can only complete the great 
trade union movment, not prejudice it, since the Act charges 
them with the observance and execution of agreements 
made by the unions. 

The Act is the first step towards the realization of those 
paragraphs of the Constitution of the Republic quoted at 
the beginning of this article. Bills for the realization of the 
rest of those provisions have long been in preparation, but, 
owing to the dissolution of the National Assembly and the 
overburdening of the new Reichstag with urgent tasks of 
every kind, it has not been possible to present them. 


‘ 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


The Kyocho Kai or Harmonizing Society. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Bout the middle of January, 1919, a meeting was held at 
A the official residence of the Minister of Home Affairs, 
attended by Prince Tokugawa, the Lord Chancellor; 
Viscount Kiyoura, Vice-President of the Privy Council ; 
Mr. Ooka, Speaker of the House of Representatives ; Baron 
Shibusawa, a well-known business man ; and the Minister of 
Home Affairs. The meeting was arranged to discuss a 
proposal for the formation of an organization, having as its 
main object the maintenance of amicable relations between 
capital and labour. 

Prior to this, in December 1918, the Minister of Home 
Affairs referred to the Relief Works Inv estigation Committee 
the question as to what method should be followed in order to 
bring about good relations between capital and labour ; 
as the Commission was of opinion that a private society 
should be established for that purpose, the authorities of 
the Department of Home Affairs had already begun 
investigations. At the same time Baron Shibusawa, who 
had recently retired from business life, resolving to devote 
his remaining years to social welfare work, was also planning 
the formation of a similar society. 

It was decided at this meeting that an organization should 
be created, capable of acting from the standpoint of a third 
party, that is to say, impartial to both capital and labour, 
and able to carry out the following duties :— 


(1) The education of labour, to be effected by means of 
the publication of newpapers and magazines, the 
arrangement of lectures, etc., with the object of 
raising the intellectual standard. 

(2) The investigation of labour conditions and the study 
of labour questions at home and abroad likely 
to contributie towards the solution of the labour 
problem. 

(3) The management of the Central Employment Bureau, 

and the encouragement of activities of employment 

bureaus in the various districts. 
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4) The establishment of an internal organization to deal 
with the settlement of labour disputes. 


5) The establishment of branches of the organization in 
several of the larger cities in the country, to take 
charge of such questions as the protection and 
assistance of workers, the education of their children, 
and the finding of housing accommodation. 


The plan of this proposed organization was submitted 
for consideration and comment to the Nippon Kogyg Club 
(Japanese Industrial Club) and the Shihon Rodo Kenkyu Kai 
(Society for Studying Relations between Capital and Labour), 
who in return presented draft schemes and made various 
suggestions. Thus the organization gradually took definite 
shape. 


Meanwhile the original promoters obtained the consent 
of 406 persons to act as legal promoters. The first meeting 
of promoters took place on August 16, 1919. at the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, when 185 persons were present, 
including Cabinet Ministers and other well-known and disting- 
uished people. Baron Shibusawa gave an account of the 
progress so far made towards the formation of the organization, 
expressing hopes for its establishment and development 
under the title of the Kyocho Kai, or Harmonizing Society. 
Mr. Hara, the Prime Minister, Mr. Yamamoto, Minister. of 
Commerce and Agriculture, and several other distinguished 
men supported the Baron. The formal proceedings of the 
meeting continued, with Prince Tokugawa in the chair, and 
when a motion was put to the meeting proposing to 
establish the society, the voting was unanimously in the 
affirmative. Prince Tokugawa, Baron Shibusawa, Viscount 
Kiyoura, and Mr. Ooka were selected as members of the 
organizing committee, and it was decided that permission 
for its definite establishment in the form of a legal corpor- 
ation serving public ends should be obtained. 


The four members of the organizing committee held several 
meetings, and eventually agreed that the society should have 
a fund of 10 million Yen, to be raised by public subscription, 
donations from the imperial privy purse, Government 
subsidies, etc. They assiduously set about creating this 
fund. In October the Prime Minister and other ministers 
concerned further assisted the promoters by inviting the 
principal business men of the country to a meeting and there 
suggesting that they should give their sympathy and aid to 
the proposed Kyocho Kai. By December 1919, the tota] 
sum subscribed amounted to 6,250,000 Yen. 


On December 22, after having obtained the necessary 
sanction from two ministers, the Kyocho Kai was definitely 
established, and duly registered on December 27. 
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IDEALS 


When the Kyocho Kai was established, its ideals and the 
causes which gave rise to a desire for its formation, were 
made known in detail to the public in the form of a manifesto. 
This statement reads as follows :— 


“The maintenance of harmonious relations between 
capital and labour is the most important element in the 
promotion of industrial progress and social peace. In Europe 
and America things are not going smoothly. Even though 
in this country there exists so far no general marked hostility 
between employers and employed, still the rapid progress of 
social organziation has brought industrial disputes and strikes, 
which are menacing social peace, while, with the changing 
world and the new generation, growing doubts in many minds 
are shaking old beliefs, so that we can no longer look to the 
traditional relationship of capital and labour for the mainten- 
nance of harmony. Necessary laws and regulations must be 
made and put into force; the necessary provision must be made 
for social welfare. Masters, respecting the personality of the 
men, must do their best to improve the conditions of their 
lives and endeavour to secure greater efficiency. The men, 
on their part, must make efforts to train and raise themselves. 
Each must seek to bring out the best in the other. 


“In Europe and America much has been done in the 
direction of social reform, but the results have not always 
been satisfactory. Therefore, in adopting methods and 
systems of other countries, great care must be taken that the 
measures selected are those which are most effective and most 
fitted to conditions of Japanese life. 


‘““The Kyocho Kai does not presume to be able to effect 
the realization of all measures of social reform. It only 
desires to study the advantages and drawbacks of these several 
methods, and to select and put into operation those most 
suited to the age and the times. To meet the necessity for 
some solution of labour problems, which are now becoming 
so serious, the Kyocho Kai proposes itself to take whatever 
action it considers most advisable. At the same time it will 
recommend to the Government or public bodies the considera- 
tion of those problems with which-it is felt they are best 
fitted to deal. In the same way recommendations will be 
made to employers and employed. 

“Thus, from an impartial point of view, and with an 
understanding of the needs of the day, the Kyocho Kai hopes 
that employers and workers will co-operate to promote the 
welfare of society in general. It is also hoped that members 
of this society will be gathered from all quarters of the country, 
and by a frank expression of their thoughts and feelings 
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will contribute towards the harmonization of capital and 


labour. 

‘“‘The Kyocho Kai earnestly desires that the sincerity 
of its intentions should be realized, that all classes should 
welcome its endeavours and that they should give the necessary 
assistance in the establishment and progress of the Society ”’. 


THE CONSTITUTION. 9 


The constitution, determined at the time of its foundation, 
is set forth in 11 chapters and 35 articles. The most important 
are as follows :— 


Aim. (Chapter 2.) 

The society has for its object the study of social problems, 
and the establishment and maintenance of harmonious relations 
between employer and employed. 


The Work. (Chapter 3) 

In order to realize the aims of the Society, the following 
procedure is proposed :— i 

(1) To maintain good relations with public and private 


organizations, to study social problems, and to 
publish the results of such investigations. 


(2) To propose to the Government or any other public or 
private bodies reforms which the Society, by reason 
of its investigations, may deem advisable... 

(3) To prepare lectures and courses of lectures, and to 
establish libraries. 

(4) To institute employment bureaus. 

(5) To endeavour, by means of arbitration or conciliation, 
to settle labour disputes. 


Foundation fund. (Chapter 5). 
The foundation fund on the inauguration of the Society 
shall be six million Yen. 


Officials. (Chapter 7). 
The numbers and grades of officials are as follows ::— 


President. 

Vice Presidents. 
Advisers. 
Directors (3 of whom are to be active). 
Inspector. 
Councillors. 

Active Councillors. 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Soon after the legal establishment of the Kyocho Kai, the 
election and nomination of officials took place. Prince 
Tokugawa became President, and Viscount K. Kiyoura, 
Mr. I. Ooka, and Baron E. Shibusawa were appointed Vice- 
Presidents. The directors, with their staffs, were appointed. 
In addition 191 councillors, 46 active councillors, and other 
officials were nominated, chosen from among members of 
both Houses of Parliament, professors, ecclesiastics, journalists, 
distinguished officials, and business men. 

It should be noted that the actual working of the Kyocho 
Kai was entrusted to three active directors, occupying positions 
in the following order : 


Dr. K. Matsuoka, Chief of the Business Section. 
Dr. K. Kuwata, Chief of the Investigation Section. 
Mr. T. Taniguehbi, Chief of the Common Services Section. 


The first activities of the Society after its establishment 
are given below :— 


(1) The institution of lecture courses. 


These were arranged for those anxious to study social 
problems and to take an active part in social work, and‘ to 
spread the knowledge so gained throughout factories, 
workshops, and business concerns. The duration of a lec- 
ture course was five months, and comprised more than 20 
subjects, given by professors from the Imperial University, 
the Commercial College, the Industrial College, and by 
specialists from Government departments and business con- 
cerns. The courses were free. 200 students, who had finish- 
ed the primary school course, chiefly recommended by gov- 
ernment and municipal offices and employers, attended the 
lectures, which began in April and ended on July 29, 1920. 
120 students, several of them women, graduated from this 
course. The second lecture course began on September 15. 


(2) Employment bureaus. 


A central empioyment bureau was established and 
was opened on June 1. Its main features are : 


(a) The collection of statistics regarding employment 
and the publication of a report every ten days, 
every month, and every year ; 

'(b) The investigation of conditions of employment 
and unemployment, and provisions against .un- 
employment. 

(c) The establishment or improvement of local 
employment bureaux. Although the Central Bureau 
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does not itself function directly as an employment 
bureau, it can do so if necessary. Recently infor- 
mation was distributed from this centre to the local 
employment bureaus as to demands for workers 
in railways, factories, arsenals, and other Govern- 


ment undertakings. 


(3) The establishment of technical supplementary schools. 


This function was formerly attributed to the Tokyo 
Higher Technical School, but was handed over to the care 
of the Kyocho Kai on June 22, 1920. The schools are divided 
into three classes,—common, middle, and higher—and include 


a thousand more pupils. 


(4) The official organ of the Kyocho Kai. 
From September, 1920, the Shakai Sejsaku Jiho, or 
The Social Reform, a monthly magazine, was published regu- 
larly. It has a wide circulation and many subscribers. 


(5) Propaganda by means of lectures. 
For this purpose recognized authorities were sent to 
many districts to make known the principles of the Kyocho 
Kai and advocate social reform. 


(6) Investigations into social and labour conditions. 


These were carried on by the staff of the Kyocho Kai, 
who not only made investigations in Japan, but collected 
information from all parts of the world, and translated and 
distributed it widely to public and private concerns. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE KYOCHO KAI. 


In spite of the high ideals of the Kyocho Kai, there were 
many difficulties in the way of their realization, and the 
activities of the Society, though contributing to the future 
harmonization of capital and labour, touched very little on 
the urgent problems of the day'. This may have been partly 
due to the fact that the chief promoters of the Kyocho 
Kai were representatives of the highest class in Japan and 
that the funds came mainly from the wealthy capitalists, so 
that the Society was regarded with suspicion in many quarters. 
It may also be due to the fact that after the resignation of 
Dr. Matsuoka, chief of the Business Section, upon his appoin- 
ment as delegate to the Second International Labour 
Conference in Genoa, his place was taken by Dr. Kuwata, 


' For instance, soon after the establishment of the Kyocho Kai, two 
important strikes occured in Tokyo, one of the Muncipal Tramway Workers 
andthe other of the men in the Fuji Spinning Company. In both cases 
the Society was not able to act as arbitrator. 
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who still remained chief of the Investigations Section, and 
who was of opinion that efforts should be mainly directed 
to this side of the work. These and other reasons brought 
the Kyocho Kai into disfavour with the people, and in some 
quarters it was considered that the existing staff of the Society 
was incapable of coping with the situation. 

The resignation of Dr. Matsuoka was followed by those 
of Dr. Kuwata and Mr. Taniguchi at the beginning of October, 
and the three chief positions were filled by Mr. Soeda (former 
Director of the District Bureau of the Department of Home 
Affairs), Mr. Nagai (ex-Director of the Bureau of Accounts 
and Supplies in the Railway Department) and Mr. Tasawa 
(former Secretary of the Department of Home Affairs). 

At the commencement of their administration they 
reconstructed the internal organization of the Kyocho Kai, 
for which permission had been granted by the Assembly of 
Active Councillors. Instead of a Business, an Investigations, 
and a Common Services Section, the new administration took 
form as a General Section under Mr. Soeda, a First Section 
under Mr. Nagai, and a Second Section under Mr. Tasawa.. 
The staffs were also increased. 

On several occasions meetings were held with all those 
taking an active part in labour and social problems —Govern- 
ment and municipal authorities, managers of Government 
factories, representatives of employers’ associations and labour 
unions — and attempts are being made to arrange regular 
meetings for the representatives of these various interests. 
Already every Saturday all Government and municipal 
authorities meet the Kyocho Kai officials, and on Thursdays the 
managers of Government factories have a similar consultation 
The leaders of the Kyocho Kai are endeavouring to start a 
new phase of activity in connection with social and labour 
problems, and it was with this object in view that they 
published the following Manifesto on November 10, 1920. 

‘The principles and the programme of the Kyocho Kai 
are clear from the statement setting forth its aims, made at 
the time of the inauguration of the Society. Unfortunately, 
there are some who misunderstand and miscontrue its real 
aims and objects, thus rendering very difficult the carrying 
out of its aims and ideals. 

“It is unnecessary to mention that the principle of 
harmonization involves the co-operation and mutual aid of 
all classes, in order to realize the ultimate peace and welfare 
of society ; that the proper rights and claims of every. class 
must be respected on the ground that each, especially capital 
and labour, has equal personal values and that reasonable 
tolerance and restraint must be exercised for the maintenance 
of the social order. 

“ Consciousness of responsibility is the starting point of 
harmonization, while justice and humanity form the 
foundations. Such principles as the ‘Onjo Shugi’ (benevolent 
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principle), possibly implying the idea of superiors patronizing 
inferio1s, are widely different from the _ principles of 
harmonization. 

‘“* Differences in knowledge and circumstances do not neces- 
sarily mean differences in personality,and no one person should 
be permitted to use another as a means for the attainment 
of his own ends. This respect for personality is the foundation 
of harmonization. Even though the Kyocho Kai does not 
expect to be able to free society from all conflicts, it distinctly 
denies such a desperate idea as that there is no scope for 
harmonization in this world, and that fhe position of the 
labourer cannot be raised without class war. Those, be 
they capitalists or workers, who with a biased opinion are 
selfishly pursuing their own ends and menacing the peace 
of society, must be awakened to a sense of responsibility 
to society as a whole. 

‘Thus the harmonizing principle condemns class war on 
the one hand, and endeavours, onthe other hand, to bring into 
harmony all classes of society. For this purpose the capitalists 
are advised to act with consideration and humility, while 
everything possible must be done to raise the position and 
further the welfare of the workers. The Kyocho Kai will 
put forth its best efforts in this direction, but it is hoped 
that workers will form unions. with the same end in view and 
work for the progress of such unions. It must be distinctly 
understood that the Kyocho Kai cannot join with those who, 
by the abuse of organized power, threaten the peace and order 
of society. 

‘In order to realize these aims, the following measures are 
proposed :— 


(1) To make known, widely and by means of propaganda, 
the principle and theory of harmonization. Though the 
Kyocho Kai will not hesitate to institute measures of concilia- 
tion or arbitration when labour disputes occur, its primary 
aim will be to prevent the occurence of such disputes. 


(2) To work for the thorough realization of social reconstruc- 
tion. The Kyocho Kai will do its utmost, but it will be 
necessary to recommend the reform of existing social systems 
by reasonable measures. 

(3) To endeavour to establish a good understanding between 
capital and labour. Towards this end the Kyocho Kai 
proposes to keep in close contact with individual or organized 
capital and labour, and clear away their prejudices and 
misunderstandings. 

’* Tn conclusion the Kyocho Kai will, to the best of its 
ability, work for the realization of the harmonizing principle, 
and rouse public opinion to take an interest in social reform. 
At the same time it is hoped that people in all walks of life 
will make use of the Kyocho Kai for this purpose and with 
the same end in view ”’. 
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The Trade Union Movement. 


HE month of January was not marked in the Trade 
Union world by important Congresses, but the special 
International Trade Union Congress held in Lon- 

don in November 1920, has had certain after effects worthy 
of note. In continuation of the report of that Congress 
given in the last number of the International Labour Review, 
we reproduce this month extracts from some interesting 
documents with regard to the relations between the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and the Third 
(Moscow) International. The first extract is from the 
resolution already mentioned in last month’s Review. This 
is, in effect, the reply of the organized workers of Western 
Europe to attacks previously made on them by the 
Bolshevists. Its most important clauses were as follows : 


The Special Congress of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, representing twenty-six millions of organized workers in eighteen 
countries, takes note of the fresh attacks directed against the Congress 
by the leaders of the Third International. 

The Congress considers that these calumnious criticisms and this 
declaration ‘of war prove either a total ignorance of the composition 
and actions of the International Federation of Trade Unions, or else 
an evident bad faith, arising out of the unwholesome desire to destroy 
the workers’ organizations in every country. 

The Congress affirms that the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and the central organizations in every country are directing their efforts 
towards transformation of the social system and towards abolition of 
the system of capitalist exploitation. 

The Congress sends an appeal to the workers of Russia and declares 
its full solidarity in sympathy with their sufferings and revolutionary 
efforts. It invites them to join the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and to add their fighting strength to that of other workers 
in order to establish one single fighting line against social reaction. 


At the same time a letter was sent by the Bureau of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions to the President 
of the Third International, suggesting an exchange of views 
in order to clear up misunderstandings between the two 
organizations. In reply, the Moscow Wireless Press issued, 
on January 28, an open letter from Zinovieff to MM. Jouhaux, 
Fimmen, and Oudegeest, the President and Secretaries of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. This document 
emphasizes the irreconcilable difference in principle and point 
of view between the two organizations. In his “ letter” 


Zinovieff says : ; 
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You declare that you speak in the name of thirty millions of organized 
workers. Allow me to disbelieve you, gentlemen. You represent solely 
a small group of Union bureaucracy, supporting the bourgeoisie against 
the workers in all basic questions. Your letter demands that we should 
still suppose you to have honest intentions and a sincere desire to serve 
the working class. Notwithstanding our desire to be amicable, we 
are sorry that we cannot grant your demand; to be sure, there may be 
leaders in your Yellow International, who sincerely suppose themselves 
to be serving the working class ; but it is not these elements which 
have influence among the leaders of the Amsterdam International. 

The First World Congress of the Red Labour Unions is summoned 
for May 1, 1921, at Moscow. Every Union truly desirous of struggling 
against the bourgeoisie is invited to this Congress. We do not lay 
down any conditions, except that the Labour Unions wishing to attend 
our Congress shall be truly desirous of struggling against world imperial - 
ism and therefore also against its agent, the Amsterdam International. 
You will see that this First World Congress of the Labour Unions will 
be a triumph for the Third International and will be a decisive blow 
to the treacherous International founded at Amsterdam. 

You propose to give our organization more detailed information 
of your work, on the ground of mutual interest. You seem to wish 
to enter into detailed discussion with us on the question of our principles 
and yours. The Executive Committee of the Communist International 
and also that of the International Soviet of Labour Unions have, on 
my proposal, unanimously decided to accept a public debate with you. 


Suggesting that the leaders of the Yellow International 
would have no difficulty in persuading their Governments 
to allow the Executive of the Third International to visit 
Western Europe, Zinovieff continues : 
If this is so, the Executive Committee of the Third International proposes 
to arrange for a public debate before the workers of Paris, London, 
Amsterdam, and other European capitals. In order that the 
representatives of the Amsterdam Yellow International may be able 
to take part with the Third on equal terms, it will not be difficult for you 
to obtain assent to our proposal through the help of the League of 
Nations, which is so friendly to you, and the International Labour 
Office, which is the connecting link between the Yellow Amsterdam 
International and the League of Nations. 


The first reply to this communication came from the French 
General Confederation of Labour, whose National Confederal 
Committee met on February 9 and 10, and devoted much 
of its time to discussing the claims of the two Internationals. 

Two opposing parties within the Confederation respectively 
support the Moscow and the Amsterdam Internationals. 
The Left, who are the minority, proposed withdrawal from 
the eInternational Federation of Trade Unions and from 
co-operation with the International Labour Office, and 
adhesion to the revolutionary Trade Union International of 
Moscow, but were defeated by 88 votes to 24, with 10 
abstentions and 14 absentees. The majority condemned 
the disintegrating action of the minority in forming 
‘revolutionary ’’ groups within the existing unions with 
the object of forcing the Confederation towards the Moscow 
International. They re-affirmed the decision of the Con- 
gress of Orleans in several resolutions, of which the follow- 


ingare extracts 
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The National Confederal Committee condemns the more argu- 
mentative methods employed by the so-called Communist leaders 
against those trade union groups, which do not tamely accept the methods 
of dictatorial and inquisitorial centralization preached by Zinovieff 
and Co. It denounces all arguments and methods which tend towards 
the disintegration of trade union federalism and towards preparation 
for the -dictatorship of demagogues and scribblers. The Confederal 
Committee declares that organizations, which give their adhesion to 
the Trade Union International which is a section of the Communist 
International, will thereby place themselves outside the Confederation 
of Labour, and will lose the right to participate in the Confederal Con- 
gresses and in the National Committee. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that all the 
larger Socialist German trade unions, building workers, metal 
_workers, wood workers, textile workers, railwaymen, transport 
workers, etc. have recently declared against the Moscow Inter- 
national. They decided, in fact, that all members should 
be expelled who take part in the organization of Communist 
“cells” within the unions, in Communist trade union conferences, 
ete. Several well-known Communist leaders have since 
been expelled from their unions on the strength of these decisions. 


In another direction the discussions at the London Congress 
have had results. The Spanish delegates there complained 
bitterly of the treatment of the trade unions of their country 
by the Government. At the Congress they urged the International 
Federation of Trade Unions to send a Commission of Inquiry 
to Spain. Later they submitted a full report of the Spanish 
workers’ grievances to the Headquarters of the Trade Union 
International. The Executive Committee of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions has now informed the General 
Union .of Workers in Spain that it intends to institute an 
inquiry into trade union conditions in that country. The 
Committee of the General Union of Workers has unanimously 
agreed to the project and has urged the International 
Federation of Trade Unions to send its Commission as soon 
as possible. 


The various craft Internationals have also held no 
congresses during the month; but in this spere again certain 
action has been taken asa result of previous meetings or in 
preparation for forthcoming meetings. 

Thus, the Committee of the International Federation 
of Miners met in London on January 24 and 25,in accordance 
with the instructions of the Congress held in August 1920 
at Geneva. Depression and short time were reported to be 
general, except in Germany ; there overtime was necessitated 
by the deliveries of coal under the Spa agreement. A 
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resolution was passed protesting against the inadequacy of 
transport facilities and the resulting inefficient distribution 
of raw materials, especially coal; also against the treatment 
of the German miners and the abuse of overtime. 


The International Committee of Miners notes the reports of the 
German delegates, which indicate that stocks of coal are now 
accumulated, which could be distributed both for home purposes 
and for the delivery of coal to France, if adequate transport were provided 
for the purpose. It also notes that overtime has been imposed on the 
German miners, while their food supplies have been extremely inadequate. 
...Transport facilities should be improved and international exchange 
stabilized. The Committee calls upon the Governments to take 
international action for more closely relating supply to demand through- 
out Europe. In order to ensure that the present evil conditions shall not 
extend, it calls upon the International Labour Office to set up an 
International Control Board for the sharing and exchange of all raw 
materials indispensable to the restoration of all countries. 


The other resolution emphasized and amplified the 
resolution on socialization passed by the Geneva Congress, 
concluding 


The Committee calls upon all affiliated unions not to enter into any 
agreement with their respective owners, which might have the effect 
ot compromising, at any time, the taking of international action to 
realize the resolution passed at the Geneva Conference. 


Mention should finally be made of the Annual Convention of 
the International Seamen’s Union of the United States, held 
in January. The President’s report, among other interesting 
features, contained suggestions for co-operation with the 
European seamen’s unions in catering for their members 
in American ports. It also dealt with the opposition to the 
Seamen’s Act, which specifically covers, in its provisions 
regarding wages, hours, etc., foreign seamen on board foreign 
vessels while in the harbours of the United States. The 
opponents of the Act, according to the President, wish to 
limit this broad application, and to “destroy the trend to 
equalization of wage cost, which is operating steadily and 
persistently, ’? and which the Seamen’s Union supports. 

The shipping industry reflects the general labour situation 
in the United States, especially as regards the controversy 
over the open and closed shop. The Seamen’s Union, like 
most of the American labour organizations, has had for the 
present to admit the principle of the open shop, but the fol- 
lowing passage from the report of the President is interesting 
as a suggestion of possible future developments. 


We may be compelled to continue this system, but if the shipowners 
can be induced to give to Union members the preference in shipping, 
we can and should insist upon as high a standard as possible, and we 
should, on shore as well as on board vessels, do our best in. developing 
such a standard of skill that the vessels need not go to the repair shops 
— for general overhauling, or to repair damages arising from acci- 

ents. 
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Recalling the promise the Union had given, the Presi- 
dent continues : 


We will therefore try by all just means to provide harmonious relations 
with those in command, by exercising due care and diligence in the 
performance of the duties of our profession and by giving all possible 
assistance to our employers in caring for their gear and property. 


The President said that he felt that they had come short 
of their word in this respect. 

. The report quoted certain clauses in shipping contracts, 
which allow the employers to transfer seamen from the 
vessel on which they have shipped to any other belonging 
to the same owner, thus attacking the traditional conception 
of the seaman’s duty as being to the ship and not to the owner. 
In conclusion, reference was made to the progressive 
americanization of the United States mercantile marine. 
The International Seamen’s Union includes a very great 
variety of nationalities, and, while in 1917 only 28.8% of 
its members were American-born, the percentage rose to 
44.1 in 1919, and in January 1921 was 50.99 of a membership 
of 156,000. 
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PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND COST OF LIVING. 


Retail Price Fluctuations in Various 
Countries. 


Food Prices 


N the following table' the index numbers of retail food prices 
have been brought together after having been reduced to a 
common base, viz. prices for July 1914=100. This base 

is used instead of the 1913 base used in the table of wholesale 
prices > because in several cases information for 1913 was not 
available, many index numbers being started in 1914, when 
the great increase in prices first made itself felt. In a few 
cases, aS shown by the footnotes to the table, the base is 
some period in 1914 other than July. 

The method of obtaining price quotatidns, the system 
of weighting, and the number of items included in the index 
numbers differ from country to country, and the results 
should not therefore be considered closely comparable with 
one another. In one or two cases the figures for a particular 
country are themselves not absolutely comparable from month 
to month, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities 
included. 


Cost of Living 


‘‘In some countries index numbers are published showing 
the cost of a standard family budget, in which not only 
food, but clothing, lighting, heating, rent, etc., are included. 
These figures are generally known as “ index numbers of the 
cost of living”’; but as no allowance is made for modification in 
the standard of living during the period, they cannot be 
accurately described as a measure of changes in the cost of living, 
assuming, as they do, a standard which has not varied. 
But during the war period considerable changes took place in 
family expenditure, not only in food, due to rationing and 
shortage, but in the other items making up the family 
budget. 


' See p. 64. 
* See the International Labour Review, January, p. 107. 
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The following paragraphs deal with the index numbers 
of retail food prices and of the cost of living, published by 
various countries. 


AUSTRALIA, 


A Basic Wage Commission was appointed by the 
Commonwealth Government to inquire into the actual cost 
of living at the present time, according to reasonable standards 
of comfort, including all matters comprised in the ordinary 
expenditure of a household for a man with a wife and three 
children under 14 years of age, into the corresponding cost 
of living during each of the last five years, and into the automatic 
adjustment from time to time of the basic wage to the rise 
and fall of the purchasing power of the sovereign. The 
Commission found that the cost of living at present, on the 
above basis, ranged from £5 6s. 2d. in Brisbane to £5 17s 0d. in 
Sydney. Corresponding figures for 1914 ranged from 
£3 4s. 11d. to £3 13s 11d. 


BELGIUM. 


The new index number of retail food prices started by the 
Belgian Government in 1920 was described in the last issue 
of the Review. The latest figures are shown in the attached 
table; the old index number, which includes other items 
besides food, is also given. It will be seen that since October 
last prices began to fall, the level in February 1920 being 
7 per cent, lower than in October 1920. 


Index No. Index No. of 22 food items 
unweighted of 
56 commodities) Weighted | Unweighted 
1920 
396 381 376 
453 454 424 
« 463 492 447 
September ...... 471 500 455 
November. ...... 476 505 458 
468 506 456 
1921 
450 493 436 
434 484 418 
BULGARIA. . 


La Direction Générale de la Statistique du Royaume de 
Bulgarie publishes the following figures of the rise in retail 
prices in Bulgaria. The figures are based on the average 
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consumption of 47 articles. (40 of food and drink, tobacco, 
soap, petrol, spirit, wood, charcoal, and coal). 


Index No. ; Index Number 


1901-1910 100.0 
1911 120.7 
1912 130.2 
1913 138.3 
1914 140.0 
1915 171.0 
1918 289.0 
1917 599.0 
1918 1,132.0 
1919 2,046.8 


These numbers are based, for 1916-1919, on the prices fixed 


by the State and not on arbitrary prices. 
It will be seen that prices are, on the average, at a level 
about 19 times that of 1914. 


MISH 


CANADA, 


The monthly index number of retail prices published by 
the Canadian Government continues to decline. The figures 
are based on the cost of maintaining a family budget standing 
at 12.79 dollars in 1910. 

The following table gives the latest index numbers 
available for food and for all items included in the budget. 


Food All items 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


The Prague Statistical Bureau has just issued a series of 
index numbers for various commodities of first importance 
in the householder’s budget. The figures show the enormous 
increase in the cost of living which has taken place in Czecho- 
Slovakia since the war of 1914-18. 

In the table given below the average price for each commodity 
during the period 1904 to 1913 has been taken as the standard, 
(=100); the figures in the second column show the percentage 
increase between standard prices and the prices prevailing 
in September 1920. 
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A Ind Sept. 
. , show 
Commodity for 1904-1913. | Percentage” 

increase. 

» 1,619 
Average for the 25 commodities .... . 100 1,736 


It will be seen that the average increase on the above 
25 staple commodities, as compared with the pre-war period, 
is as high as 17.36 times. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that figures for September 1920 are based on the Govern- 
ment controlled prices, and that many of the commodities 
which figure on the above list are not obtainable at govern- 
ment prices and can only be bought through “Schleichhandel” 
(illegal trading) at a greatly enhanced price. Further, the 
figures shown above represent only a certain portion of the 
necessaries of life. No figures are given for clothing or for 
manufactured goods. It is believed that, were simillar parti- 
culars available for these latter commodities, they would 
considerably increase the average. 

The only commodity which shows a relatively small 
increase is sugar. Since September, however, even the price 
of sugar has risen very considerably. 


DENMARK. 


The figures of the Danish Government are only published 
at six-monthly intervals. They show the changes in the 
cost of an average workman’s family budget for five persons 
with an income, in July 1914, of 2,000 kroner. The figures 
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are of real importance, as on them are regulated the wages 
of State employees and of numerous workers in municipal 
and private undertakings. The following table shows the 
changes between July 1920 and January 1921. Since the 
previous investigation, the expenditure on food has increased 
by 23 points, and on fuel and light by 15 points, while the 
expenditure on clothing has dropped by not less than 63 
points. Owing to a change in the classification of the items 
of expenditure, the figures for rent and for other expenses are 
not comparable. For the total expenditure a slight rise of 
2 points is shown. 


(Basis: July 1914 = 100). 


January | 
1921 | 


Clothing and laundry. . 292 355 
‘s « 130 Rent (including upkeep) 153 
Fuelandlight. .... 578 | Fuelandlight. .... 563 
Taxes, subscriptions, etc. 244 | Taxes, subscriptions, etc. 227 
Other expenses (includ- | Other expenses... . 230: 


ing upkeep of house) | 244 | 


Total expenditure. . . 264 Total expenditure. . . 262 


EGYPT. 


In order to ascertain the effect upon household expendi- 
ture of the rise in price of food and other commodities during 
recent months, the Statistical Department of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Finance recently collected 713 family budgets 
from employees of various government administrations.* 
Of these 519 were sufficiently detailed for the purpose in view, 
and were utilized in the computation of a general statement. 
The employees filling in the budget were Egyptian clerks or 
Egyptian artisans and labourers. The results are tabulated 
separately for each of the two groups. The particulars asked 
for on the forms of inquiry related to (a) the composition and 
eanings of the family; (6) the principal expenses for the year 
ended March 1920, upon rent, clothing, medical attendance, 
and certain food articles (wheat, butter, lentils, onions, garlic) ; 
(c) detailed expenditure from March 1 to 7, 1920, upon specified 
foods, fuel, lighting, rent, taxation, and various miscellaneous 
items. The standard consumption of food by the average 
family in March 1920 having been determined from an 
examination of the budgets, the retail cost of this was 
computed at the prices prevailing at various dates. For the 


(3) Report on Cost of Living, by T. L. Bennett, M.A., F.S.S., Controller 
Statistical Depts., Ministry of Finance,-Egypt. Cairo, 1920. 
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pre-war period the prices taken werre the averages for 
January 1913 to July 1914. The other periods for which 
the cost of the budget was computed were the first and second 
halves of 1919, and each of the first six months of 1920. 

On the assumption that the quantity of each commodity 
consumed underwent no variation throughout the period 
covered, i.e. that the budget of March 1920 applied to the 
later as well as to the pre-war period, the following figures 
represent the changes in expenditure due to the rise in retail 
prices of food, fuel, and soap taken together :— 


Increase in expenditure 
in June 1920, as compared 
with pre-war expenditure 


Families of Families of 

Clerks | 
Of 
/0 
| 173 | 173 
Upper Egypt ...... 171 171 
Lower Egypt ...... 174 170 


Detailed calculations were not undertaken for other items, 
as they were in the case of food, but estimates were made. On 
the other hand, no attempt appears to have been made to carry 
these figures down to a later date than March 1920. Rent 
light, water, and the Gafir tax, taken together, were assumed 
to have risen 50% above pre-war level, fares 50 %,, 
clothing 150%, tobacco and various petty expenses 100%, 
school fees by 5%, and other items (doctors’ fees, servants’ 
wages, etc.) 100%. The combined expenditure upon these 
items, together with food, etc., at the prices ruling in March 
1920, showed an increase of 138% above that of the pre-war 
period for families of clerks and of 149%, for families of 
artisans and labourers. On the evidence of these figures, 
therefore, the cost of living in March 1920 was for these 
classes of employees from 2.4 to 2.5 times the pre-war cost. 

The examination of the budgets brought out the point 
that the expenditure of the workers, who furnished the returns, 
exceeded their earnings. In the period before the war the 
excess of expenditure amounted to 53%; in 1920 it was 92%, 
for clerks and 97% for labourers and artisans. The report 
states : “ Since no man could continue for years to spend 
at least 50% more than his total income, it is clear that the 
average standard of living shown by the budgets is that of 


(4) Cairo was the only town supplying sufficient budgets to give a trust 
worthy mean ; the rest of the country was accordingly grouped by regions, 
viz., Maritime Governates (principally Alexandria), Upper Egypt, and 
Lower Egypt. 
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employees who have some sources of income in addition to 
the official salaries or wages.” 


GERMANY. 


The Reichsarbeitsblatt now publishes each month a series 
of index numbers fer all German towns. They are based on 
the monthly expenditure of a family consisting of two adults ~ 
and three children of 12, 7, and 1% years. The prices of 13 
food-stuffs, of fuel, lighting, and rent of two rooms and a 
kitchen are taken. The rationed food-stuffs distributed by 
the municipality are counted at official prices, other food- 
stuffs are counted at the free market prices. As the towns 
distribute food-stuffs at very different rates, according as they 
are able to get supplies or not, the result is that the figures in 
neighbouring towns are very often different. The figures 
do not cover expenditure for clothes or boots; they therefore 
cannot be taken as a complete indication of the fluctuation 
of the cost of living. The inquiry began in February 1920, 
at the same time as the first official statistics of wages were 
made; this month is therefore taken as the base. 

The following table shows the latest figures available for 
towns of over 500,000 inhabitants. 

Columns 1-5 give the estimated monthly expenditure, 
columns 6-10 the index numbers, taking February 1920 
=100. 


Monthly expenses Index numbers 
in marks . (Feb. 1920 = 100) 


1920 1921 1920 1921 
Feb. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Nov. | Dec Jan. | Feb. 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) (7) 
648 | 903 | 964 | 960 | 916 139 
800 |1,037/1,096| 1,076) 948 130 
562 | 925} 915 132 
580 | 798 | 932 | 920 | 892 138 
605 | 861} 881 | 821 142 


HUNGARY. 


The table given below shows the principal food prices in 
Budapest. The prices refer to the retail market prices (fixed 
by the Government), and are based on the monthly averages 
in 1914 and 1920. They are, therefore, minimwm prices, the 
corresponding prices on the free illicit market being consider- 
ably higher. 
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, 1914 1920 1920 1920 
oe ‘July Jan, July Oct. 
Ke.) Ke. Kr. Kr. 

Flour (Ist quality) .. .|perkilo| 0.45 10.52 10.90 42.00 
Flour (average quality) a 0.30 10.82 10.90 11.00 
Flour (3rd quality) ... £3 0.40 2.86 3.20 2.50 
Beef (lst quality) .... * 2.27 62.00 90.18 93.88 
Beef for soup (Ist quality a 2.06 60.74 87.48 90.63 
Beef for soup (2nd quality) ms 1.73 56.55 74.86 80.57 
Veal (best quality) ... . 3.03 87.60 94.51 105.42 
Veal (forequarters) ... vs 2.12 72.23 72.34 84.46 
Pork (ist quality)... . 2.10 85.09 96.14 107.20 
Pork (chops) ...... = 2.60 92.77 117.09 121.77 
per lit.| 0.30 4.20 7.00 10.00 
Haricot beans. ..... perkilo} 0.41 16.99 15.50 15.74 
0.32 6.08 5.34 4.27 
0.14 1.98 6.59 3.55 
0.32 11.52 11.32 7.00 
Apples, choice ..... ° 0.32 21.98 12.23 13.90 
0.72 47.00 46.60 51.03 
each| 0.07 5.11 3.07 5.00 


(Average quality) | ~ in Aug. | Price in Oct. 


914 1920 

Kr. Kr. 
12-16 1,300-1,600 
3.50 200 
Soleing of 1 pair of shoes... .... 2.00 200 


Though prices are so high, the greater part of the food 
commodities are rationed, so that even at these prices it is 
very difficult to obtain the necessary amount. The principal 
foods are only obtainable by means of cards. The weekly 
ration of flour per person is as follows: 2nd quality, 
4.20 kilos; 1st quality, 1.80 kilos. The price of these com- 
modities on the free market is much higher; e. g. 3rd quality 
flour can be obtained only at the price of 30 Kr. per kilo. 
There is a great lack of fat, the ration being only 150 gr. per 
head per month. The price of fat in the free market is 180 
and 190 Kr. per kilo, while its rationed price is 150 Kr. The 
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amount of sugar allowed per month is absolutely inadequate 
to the needs of the population, being only 300 gr. a month, 
at the price of 87 Kr. per kilo. . 


ITALY. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


The cost of living index numbers do not show any signs 
of falling, contrary to what might have been expected from 


the wholesale prices. 


one town to another. 
It is to be observed that at the Statistical Congress of 


July 6, 7, and 8, 1920, the directors of municipal and provincial 
labour exchanges decided to establish new index numbers 


on the same bases (July 1920 =100). 
The following table gives the index numbers for the principal 


towns from July 1920 to January 1921. 


In comparing prices in the principal 
Italian towns, it will be seen that they do not vary much from 


July 1920 


Nov. 1920 


Dec. 1920 


January 1921 


Venice 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


111.99 
119.78 
112.47 
116.10 
113.76 
111.64 
115.30 
118.85 
116.93 


118,11 
123.46 
117.87 
119.90 
117.40 
115.32 
113.94 
117.55 


118,95 
121.70 
124.43 
121.30 
120.10 
118.98 


117.62 


The increase is noticeable everywhere during the second 
half of 1920; it is less marked in January 1921. 


The cost 


of living appeared to remain nearly stationary at Turin and 
Perugia; at Florence and Genoa it increased 2.70%; at Venice, 
3.60%; at Rome alone there was a fall of 1.76%. At Milan, 


on the other hand, there was a rise of nearly 


month. 


7% during last 


It is interesting to compare the index numbers at Turin 


and Milan for December 1920 and January 1921. 


Clothing... 
Rent. 


(Basis : July, 1920—=100) 


December 1920 


January 1921 


Milan 


| Turin 


Milan 


| Turin 


125.20 
120.00 
128.68 


144.94 
111.41 


117.87 


119.69 
114.25 
110.00 


127.43 
112.66 


118.11 


120.59 
120.00 
128.68 


170.27 
123.93 


123.93 


121.07 
114.25 
110.00 


127.06 
112.96 


118.95 
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In Milan, the rise was considerable for heating, lighting, 
and sundries; on the other hand, the price of food commodities 


fell. 


January 1921 as in December 1920. 


JAPAN. 


The cost of living at Turin was practically the same in 


The following table shows changes in the cost of living 


in Tokio in 1914 and 1919 as compared with 1909. 


The 


figures are based on information supplied by the U. 8. A. 
Committee for Conciliation and Industrial Relations, which 
was sent on a Commission of niquiry into Japan. 


(Basis : 1909=100) 


Lower salaried employees Manual Labourers 

1909 |1914/1919) 1914 | 1919 1909 1914|1919 1914 | 1919 
12 110| 165| 13 75; 20.63] 16.0110] 165| 17.60] 26.40 
11 0} 107 | 455| 11.77] 50.05] 18.7| 107 | 455| 20.01] 85.09 
Other food 15.5| 108 | 307| 16.74| 47.59] 18.5) 108| 19.98] 56.80 
112/358] 5.60| 17.90} 6.1/112|358| 6.83] 21.84 
Clothes 14.0] 112/417] 15.68] 58.38} 7.3/112|417| 8.18) 30.44 
Car fares 2.0} 129] 143| 2.58] 2.86) 2.5| 129/143] 3.23| 3.58 
Sundries 40.0) 112| 44.80/123.20| 30.9) 308| 34.61] 95.17 
Teel... ... 100.0] — | — |110.92/320.61/100.0 — | — |110.44l319.32 


The changes in income in the two groups are set forth 
in the form of index numbers in the following table :-— 


(1909 = 100) (1914 — 100) 

1914 1919 1909 1919 
Lower salaried employees 120 227 83 190 
Manual labourers ...... lll 494 88 445 
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NORWAY. 


According to the index numbers calculated every three 
months by the Norwegian Government in the Sociale Med- 
delelser the cost of maintaining the pre-war standard bud- 
get of a typical Norwegian worker’s family in the matter 
of food, fuel, lighting, rent, clothing, taxation, etc., shows an 
increase from July 1914 to December 1920 of 235 per cent., 
as against 231 per cent.at the time of the previous inves- 
tigation, September 1920. — 

Monthly index numbers are published, dealing with increased 
expenditure on the single item of food. The figure for December 
15, 1920, was the same as in November, viz. 242%. According 
to information received from the Norwegian Department for 
Social Affairs, the food prices have now begun to decline, the 
index figure for January 15, 1921, showing an increase of 
234% since July 1914, which means a decrease of 8 points, 
or 2.34%, as compared with the preceding month. Figures 
for fuel prices are also available for January 1921, showing 
a decided drop of 102 points, or not less than 16.45% from 
December 15, 1920, when the prices for fuel were 520 per 
cent. above the prices in July 1914. On the assumption that 
the prices of the other items included in the quarterly general 
index number are unaltered since the last investigation, the 
abovementioned drop in the prices of food and fuel would mean 
a decline of 8 points in the general index number of total family 
expenditure, or that it would stand at from 235 to 227 per cent. 
above the expenditure in July 1914. 


SoutH AFRICA. 


A marked downward movement is recorded in the prices 
of the cost of living in South Africa. The official cost of living 
figures issued by the Union Government for December 1920, 
show that prices for food, fuel, light, and rent rose to their - 
highest levelin Cape Town last July, when the proportionate 
index figure (base 1914 —1,000) was 1,704; it has since gradually 
declined to its present level, 1,668. While this decline 
cannot be attributed wholly to the ameliorative measures 
passed by the Government last Session, it is undoubtedly 
true that the Government’s legislation has helped to lighten 
the economic burden. 


SWEDEN. 


The official index number of the Swedish Government, 
representing the cost of maintaining a standard pre- war budget 
of a typical Swedish town-worker’s household for food, fuel 
and light, rent, clothing, and taxes, is given in the following 
table, in comparison with previous months since the beginning 
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of the war. This index number is only calculated every 
three months. It will be seen that there is a fall of 3.6 per 
cent. in the cost of living on January 1 as compared with 


October. 
% of Index numbers (July 1914 = 100). 
tot. 
ex- 
pend. 1918 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920 | 1920 | 1920 | 1921 
in Dec. | | Jan.) dant) Apr. 1 | dulyt| Oct. 1! Jan.t 
July 
1914 
43 | | 214 | 323 | 307 | 287 | 287 | 298 | 286 
eae 15° | 108 | 112 | 120 | 130 | 130 | 130 | 155 | 155 
Fuel & Light . 4 | 168 | 275 | 381 | 307 | 333 | 372 | 400 | 380 
Clothing ot 12 | 160 | 250 | 350 | 345 | 370 | 390 | 390 | 355 
‘ems’ i... 8 | 109 | 109 | 114 | 160 | 290 | 290 | 290 | 290 
Other items . 18 | 125 | 175 | 225 | 220 | 230 | 235 | 245 | 245 
Total .... 100 | 139) 192| 267) 259| 265; 270) 281; 271 
SWITZERLAND. 


No official index number for retail prices is published by 
the Swiss Government, but monthly figures are published by 
the Union of Swiss Co-operative Societies in the 23 large towns 
of Switzerland. They are based on the average consumption 
of a working-class family, and include, in addition to food, 
lighting and heating materials. The following table shows 
the estimated cost of these articles on January 1, 1921 
and previous months, compared with June 1, 1914. 


All items Food items. 


Total |IndexNo.| Total (|IndexNo. 


June 1014 .... ees 1,066.70} 100 966 .25| 100 

Ost. 2,790.5 261.6 | 2,391.1 | 247.5 
Mov. 2,756.7 258.4 | 2,379.6 | 246.3 
Dee; 2,651.7 248.6 | 2,274.3 | 235.4 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


The index number of retail prices for articles of prime 
necessity published by the British Government in each month’s 
Labour Gazette has declined considerably since the maximum 
point reached on November 1, 1920. 
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The following table gives the index numbers of retail 
prices during the last five months for food only, and also for 
all items, viz. food, rent, clothing, fuel, lighting, miscellaneous. 


All articles. 


July 1914 100 
Nov. 1, 1920 


Feb. 1, 1921 
Mar. 1, 1921 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table shows the movement in retail prices 
of food in the United States during January and February, in 
continuation of the table given in the last number of the 
International Labour Review. 


Dec. 1920 | Jan. 1921| Feb. 1921 
| 


177 151 
160 | 153 
152 | 148 
145 138 
136 | 

157 

176 

186 

162 

189 

268 


For the past eight years, the index number has been issued 
on 22 items of food, but, as stated in the last number of the 
Review, prices of 43 commodities have been obtained for some 
time, and from January 1921 onwards the index number is 
based on 43, instead of on 22, food items. The quantities 
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_ Sa 282 269 

162 | 159 | 148 
193 | 193 | 189 
200 | 203 |; 197 
| All articles combined. 178 172 158 
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consumed by the average family for each of these 43 articles 
of food were ascertained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
an investigation conducted in 1918. Over 9,000 families 
were visited in the 51 cities from which monthly prices are 
secured. The use of new consumption figures, with almost 


double the number of articles, gives a broader basis of com- . 


parison than did the list of the 22 articles, used from 1913 to 
1920. The new figures have been so linked on to those 
previously used as to make the index number for January 
1921 comparabie with the index numbers based on 22 articles 
from January 1913 to December 1920. 

The weights used are given in the following table, which 
shows the annual consumption per family :— 


Consump- Consump- 

tion. tion. 
Sirloin Steak. .... 32 Ibs. 264 Ibs. 
Chuck roast ..... Corn Fiakes..... 
Cream of Wheat. . . 
Pork chops .... . 36” Macaroni ...... 
337 qts. Beans, baked 
Milk condensed .. . 77 tbs. Canned Corn .... — * 
Margarine, Oleo . . . Canned Tomatoes . . 
Margarine, Nut .. . eur 147 ” 


The fall in retail prices, which began in June 1920, continued 
throughout January and February. At the end of February 
the general level of prices stood at 58% above the 1913 level, 
as compared with 119% above that level in June and July, 
1920. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


A New Survey of Industrial Employment 
in the United States 


ment of Labor has recently inaugurated an “ Industrial 
Employment Survey ’’, in order to meet the growing 
demand for the regular collection, analysis, and presentation 
of current information. about employment throughout the 
country. The first survey, begun on December 15, 1920, was 
completed on January 15, 1921, and the results have recently 
been published in the Industrial Employment Survey Bulletin 
No.1. The country is divided into nine districts, each in 


hee Employment Service of the United States Depart- 


3 charge of a District Director. The nine districts are as 
follows :— 

West North Central. 

sin East South Central. 


The figures given in this first survey are of two kinds :— 

(a) Comparison of numbers employed in January 1921 
with those employed in January 1920, for 35 States 
and the District of Columbia ; 

(b) Estimated volume of unemployment in 182 principal 
industrial cities, having a total population of 32% 
millions. 

The data are based, according to the Bulletin, “on the 

consensus of figures from neutral bodies, State labor 

departments, State | Commissioners of ‘Manufactures, 
employment exchanges, workmen’s compensation boards, 
employers’ organizations, trade unions, and all other sources 
competent to furnish authoritative information. All the 
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information has been checked or confirmed by consultation 
with other authorities, in order that judgment may be 
formed as to the accuracy of the figures’’. 


COMPARISON OF NUMBERS EMPLOYED 


The following table shows, for the States for which 
information is available (viz 36' out of 49.), the numbers 
employed in January 1920 and January 1921, for eight groups 
of trades. 


TABLE I. — STATE OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 
JANUARY 1920 TO JANUARY 1921. 


Jan. 1920 Jan. 1921 


Numbers Percentage Numbers 


employed total employed employed 

1. Metals, machinery, 

electrical goods, 

and foundry 

products........ 2,870,956 30.5 1,997, 862 69.5 
2. Building trades... |, 1,067,572 11.4 508 ,322 47.6 
3. Packing and food 

products ........ 1,111,421 11.8 900,941 81.0 


4. Textiles, clothing, 
hosiery, under- 
1,819,596 19.4 1,175,086 64.5 


5. Leather, leather 
goods, boots and 


6. Automobiles and 

accessories...... 780,340 8.2 240,413 30.8 
7. Lumber, furniture, 

box, packing- 

793,424 8.4 538, 766 67.8 


8. Clay, glass, cement 
and stone pro- 
541,482 5.8 437 , 327 80.7 


Total..... 9,402,000 100.0 6,070, 648 64.5 


The table shows a decrease of 3,331,352 for the 36 States. 
In the case of the remaining 13 States employment figures 
for January 1920 and January 1921 were unobtainable, but 


‘ Throughout this article the District of Columbia has been counted 
as a State. 
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figures of the number of work-people estimated to be 
unemployed have been obtained for the chief industrial 
cities ; these indicate a total of 142,114 unemployed. This 
figure added to the above total of 3,331,352 gives, to quote 
the Bulletin, a figure of ‘‘3,473,446 less workers employed in 
industry in January 1921 than in January 1920 out of 
9,402,000, or a reduction of 36.9% ” (Bulletin, No. 1, page 2). 

This statement, however, suggests some points for com- 
ment. First, it is to be noticed that the figure of de- 
creased employment (viz. 3,473,446) relates to 49 States, 
while the figure of the number employed in January 1920, 
with which it is compared (viz. 9,402,000), relates to 36 States. 
The figures in the above table show that 64.5% of the num- 
bers employed in January 1920 in the eight groups of trades 
were still employed in January 1921 i. e. a reduction of 
35.5 %. 

Secondly, the figures do not give an indication of the 
reduction of numbers employed “in industry’; for the 
above survey covers only the eight large industrial groups 
set out in Table I. No figures are given showing the changes 
in employment in transport, paper and printing, public services, 
or mining and quarrying. Agriculture also is entirely omitted. 

The total population engaged in wage-earning occupations 
in the United States at the present time is probably about 
45 millions. The numbers covered by the survey amount 
to nearly 9% millions or 20%. Agriculture alone, the 
greatest industry in the United States, probably employs 
nearly 10 million work-people. As more than half the 
population of the United States was engaged in the industries 
not included in the survey, the results of the survey cannot 
be said to be representative of industry as a _ whole. 
Contraction in one industry may be set off by expansion in 
another, and it is not possible with the existing data to give 
any estimate of the total decrease in employment in the 
U.S. A. since January 1920. 

Finally, no attempt has been made to show how far the 
numbers reported as employed are representative of the 
total numbers employed in the industry ; e. g. in New York 
State the figures cover over 1% million work-people, 
apparently the whole of the factory workers of the State, 
while for other States the proportion covered varies consider- 
ably ; e. g. the report on the State of Wyoming includes a 
total of only 470 employed persons. 


ESTIMATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The number of persons estimated to be unemployed, for 
182 industrial cities with a total population, in January 1920, 
of 32% millions, is estimated at 1,802,735. The following 
table gives the figures for the cities with populations of over 
half a million. 
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TABLE II 
ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYED IN CITIES OF OVER 500,000 POPULATION. 
Estimated 
City Population No. of 
Unemployed 
5,621,157 234,243 
Philadelphia. .... 1,823,158 70,000 
993,737 160,000 
Baltimore ...... 733,826 39,565 
748,060 25,000 
§88,193 12,500 
San Francisco .... 508,410 13,000 
Total, 182 cities... 32,560,953 1,802,755 


Presumably these estimates of the members unemployed 
have been obtained from business men, employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations, employment bureaus. 

The reliability of these estimates, no doubt, varies 
considerably from town to town. The estimates themselves 
are given in some cases in thousands, in some cases in hundreds, 
and in some cases to the nearest unit. For example, for the 
City of New York, with a population of over 5% millions, 
the number is “ estimated ” to the nearest unit, viz. 234,243, 
while for Philadelphia, with a population of nearly 2 million, 
it is given in tens of thousands, viz. 70,000. However, the 
figures of both Tables I and II reflect the great depression 
which undoubtedly exists in the United States at the present 
time. It is particularly acute among the industrial States 
in the East North Central District, comprising Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and least in the Middle 


: Atlantic, comprising NewYork, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


In the former district a large number of workers are engaged 
in the automobile industry, especially in Detroit (Michigan) 
and Cleveland (Ohio), where the depression is most serious. 

As this is the first Industrial Employment Survey undertaken 
by the Employment Service of the Department of Labor, 
the results, as indicated above, are not as complete as it could 
be desired. It is, however, the first attempt to give a survey 
of industrial employment for the whole of the United States, 
and as such it is an important development. It is hoped, 
in the next and subsequent monthly issues, to extend the data 
to include 231 industrial cities and to add statistics of 
employment exchanges and of immigration. It is only 
an initial step in a large undertaking, the object of which 
is to supply a business barometer not now available, viz. 
the translation of employment facts into business policies. 
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HOURS OF WORK 


‘Attendance of Workers in Moscow Factories 


of the Commissariat of Labour, has published in the 

Economitcheskaia Jizu (October 16, 1920, 231) an extremely 
interesting article, containing the results of a statistical 
investigation on the number of days worked by the workers 
employed in the Moscow factories, from the month of October 
1919, to June 1920. 

It is a well-known fact that the productivity of labour in 
Russia has considerably decreased, owing not only to the 
decline in the physical strength of the workers, and to the 
replacement of skilled by unskilled workers, but also to the 
fact that non-attendance of workers at the factories has 


i ig Moscow Section of Labour Statistics, which is part 


considerably increased. The results published by the Moscow 


Section of Labour Statistics bear on the last-mentioned 
factor. It is the first statistical study of this kind published 
in Russia under the present régime. 

For this work, the same cards were used as are used for 
recording the supply of labour. The cards are filled up by 
the workers and by the factory managers in the different 
Moscow factories. The number of workers covered is from 
25 to 30 per cent. of the whole number of workers in the town 
of Moscow. The monthly results are tabulated according 
to the different industries and also according to the size of 
the factory. 


A. NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MONTH 


The general results are shown in the following table, 
which gives the average number of days per worker worked 
in each month. 
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TABLE I! 


1919 1920 


Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June age 


Textile Industry . | 13.0) 13.7) 14.7) 13.0) 13.0) 14.0) 13.4 13.5) 18.5}13,9 

: Metal Industries . | 19.3) 16.4| 18.2) 13.0) 15.9) 17.5) 15.4 17.7) 20.3)17.1 
Other Industries . | 22.5) 19.1) 20.5) 16.3) 17.1) 18.5) 16.0 19.9|18.7 
9.8 


Average in all In- 
dustries 17.8 17:4) 15.2 17.0 


18.8) 16.4 14.6) 15.5 


From this table it is seen that the number of days worked 
| per worker was on the average 17, varying between 13 and 
: 22 days. It is also seen that the number of days worked 

is lowest in the textile industries and highest in the group of 
“other industries 


The next table gives the same information according to 
the size of the factories :— 


TABLE II 


| 


1919 1920 | 
| 
| 
| 


Jan. June | 


Oct. | Nov. Feb. (Ma, 


Apr. | May 


I. Factories em- 
ploying up to 50 
workers. .... 22.4 19.4! 20.9) 15.1) 17.6! 19.8 17.2) 20.0) 20.9/19.1 
Il. Factories em- 
ploying from 50 
to 500 workers . | 19.8) 17.6) 19.7) 14.6} 16.9) 18.9 14.9) 18.3) 20.3,17.9 
III. Factories em- 


ploying above 500 
workers . . . . | 17.7) 15.3) 16.3) 14.6 14.8) 16.3) 15.4) 16.9) 19.4/16.3 
Average . . . . . | 18.8) 16.4| 17.8) 14.6] 15.5) 17.4) 15.2! 17.6| 19.8/17.0 
| 


The above table shows that the larger the factory, the 
smaller the number of days of actual work, the average falling 
from 19.1 for the smallest group to 16.3 for the largest. In 
none of the largest sized factories has the number of actual 
working days been above 20 ; in many cases the number of 
working days has been less than 15. 


' Tables I-IX refer to Moscow industries; tables XIa and XIb to Petro- 
grad Factories. 
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B. CAUSES OF NON-ATTENDANCE 


What are the causes of this considerable loss of work ? 
A first cause is stated to be the closing of the factory due to 
lack of raw material. The loss in working days for each 
month due to this cause is given in the following table for 
the three groups of industries. 


TABLE III 
| 
1919 | 1920 
| | 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. md Wars 
| | 
| 
Textile Industries . | 8.5 | 8.1 | 5.9 | 4.3 | 5.9 | 5.6 | 0.9 | 4.8 | 1.6 | 5.1 
Metal Industries 0.4 | 0.4 | 0.1 | 0.5 | 0.0 0.0) 0.0 | 0.4 | 0.0 | 0.2 
Other Industries 0.1 | 0.5 | 1.3 | 0.7 | 1.9 | 0.7 0.4 | 0.4) 0.4 | 0.7 
Average. .... 2.7 | 2.6 | 2.7 | 1.9 12.9) 1.6 0.5 (1.3/0.5 | 1.8 


The above table shows that the loss of working days due 
to the closing of factories is very unequal in the several 
industries. It is especially high in the textile industries, 
and very low in the group of metal industries, and 
it varies also from one month to the other, being con- 
siderably higher in the winter months than in the summer 
months. On the whole, however, the loss of working days 
due to this cause is very small as compared with the total 
loss of working days indicated by Tables I and Il. Here again 
the statistics reveal that the loss of work is higher in the larger 
factories than in the smaller ones, as the following table 
shows. 


TABLE IV 
1919 1920 | 
Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. |} Feb. | Mar.| Apr. May | June 
I. Factories em- | | | | 
ploying up to 50 
workers | — | —/2.7| 4.5) 3.6) 1.3 0.2 | 1.6 
II. Factories em- | 
ploying from 50 | | 
to 500 workers. 4.5) 4.2) 3.3) 4.2) 2.6 0.2/1.1 | 2.0 | 0.7) 2.5 
III. Factories em- | 
ploying more than | 
500 workers 10.2) 6.9 | 4.4 | 6.7 | 8.1 | 0.7 | 7.5 | 2.8) 6.4 


A second cause of loss of work are holidays and free days. 
The following table gives the number of working days thus 
lost :— 
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TABLE V 


| 1919 1920 
( Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May June | age 
| Textile Industries. | 3.8 6.0 | 4.1 | 4.8) 5.8 | 8.7 7.8 | 3.7 | 6.0 
Metal Industries . | 4.7 | 6.5 | 4.2 |10.7/ 5.1| 6.1/8.7 7.2| 4.0] 64 
Other Industries 3.2 6.1 | 4.1 | 5.0) 6.2 | 8.8 | 6.9 | 4.9) 6.1 
Average . | 6.2 | 9.5 | 5.0| 6.1 | 8.7 


In general, one can see that the average loss of work 
. of six days per month due to holidays and free days is not 
above the normal loss, which occurs in all countries and in 
all periods. It must, however, be noted that, from this point 
of view, the factories in Moscow are in a more favourable 
position, as the number of holidays is in this town restricted 
to the minimum possible ; in the country, on the contrary, 
the number of holidays is considerably higher, but statistical 
data are not available for this purpose. The average loss 
in the several industries is remarkably similar for each month 
and for the total of the nine months. For each of the industries 
it is highest in the months of January and April, (probably 
the Christmas and Easter holidays), and lowest in October 
and June. 

There is, finally, a third group of causes occasioning loss 
of working days. This is the worker’s absence from work for 
various individual reasons. The average loss due to this 
cause is as follows ; separate monthly figures are not available. 


TABLE VI 


No. of Days 


Textile Industries 5.6 
Metal 3 6.8 
Other = 5.0 

Average 5.5 


In general, it can be said that, for the nine months from 
October 1919 to June 1920, each worker was, on an average, 
absent from his work for individual causes, 5.6 days in the 
textile industries, 6.8 days in the metal industries, 5.0 days 
in the other industries, and 5.5 days for an average of all 
industries. The metal industries therefore show an abnor- 
mally high loss of working days due to voluntary absence of 
the worker from the factory. Comparing the factories of 
different sizes we get the following table :-— 
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TABLE VII 


1919 | 1920 


Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Apr.| May |June 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar, 
| | | 
I. Factories em- | | | 
ploying up to 50 
workers .. . 4.4) 4.4) 5.0) 4.2 | 3.7 5.2] 4.7 
Il. Factories em- | 
ploying from 50 
to 500 workers . 5.5 | 5.0| 5.7| 4.9 5.1 5.4 | 5.5 | 5.0) 5.7| 5.3 
Ill. Factories em- | | | 


ploying above 500 | 
workers 6.0 | 4.9 | 6.9 | 5. 1 | 5. 5 | 6. 2 | 6.2) §.8 | 5.1 | 5.5 | 5.7 
Average... . .|57| 4.9 5.6 | 4.8 | | 6.6 5 | 5.2) 4.6| 5.5 


This table proves that the average loss of working days 
per worker on account of individual reasons, i.e. what might 
roughly be called voluntary absence, also increases with 
an inerease in the size of the factory. 

The term “voluntary absence” includes the following 
causes: leave of absence granted for just cause ; for the 
fulfilment of social duties (membership of organizations, 
delegations, and so forth) ; periodical leave of absence ; 
illness ; absence without just cause. 

The proportion of loss of working days due to each of 
these causes separately is given in the following table, which 
represents the monthly oe for each worker during the 
nine months above-mentioned : 


TABLE VIII 
Textile | Metal Other 
Industries. Industries. | Industries. | Average. 

On account of social | 

duties . . 1.1 1.5 0.8 1.0 
Periodical leave of 

absence .. 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.2 
Illness and confine- 

ment .. 1.4 1.9 1.9 1.8 
Leave given for just | 

cause .. : 0.6 0.5 0.4 0.5 
Absence without 

just cause ... 2.2 2.8 1.6 2.0 

Total ... 5.6 | > 


The greatest voluntary loss is due, as is seen from the 
above table, to absence from work without just cause, and 
on account of social duties. The average on these two counts 
is highest in the metal industries. 

Absence without just cause forms a very high perceentage 
of the total amount of absence, being 39.6% in the textile, 
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40.3% in the metal, and 31.1% in other industries, with 
a general average of 37%. 

Another important cause of absence is disease ‘and 
confinement (women). For each worker there is an average 
monthly loss under this item amounting to 1.8 days ; the 
larger the factory the higher the average. This means that in 
a year each group of 100 workers loses on an average 2,100 
days ofwork. This loss is considerably higher than the one 
anticipated by the Commissariat of Social Insurance, and is 
considerably higher than the loss existing before the war, 
when, in the -13 central insurance institutions of Moscow, 
the ascertained average was 532 days of illness for each group 
of 100 workers, in the other insurance funds 793, while in the 
district insurance funds of the Province of Moscow the number 
was 1,027 days. The loss of 2,100 days of work is more than 
double that of the highest loss which existed in the period 
preceding the Revolution, and probably includes a large 
proportion of shammed illness. 


The general results of the inquiry are summarized in the 
following table. The total number of days in the nine months 
was 274, an average of 30.4 per month. 


TABLE Ix 


Textile Metal | Other All 
Trades Trades Trades Trades 
Days worked. . . 13.9 17.1 18.7 17.0 
Days lost 
(1) due to closing 
of factory . . 5.1 0.2 0.7 1.8 
(2) due to’ holi- 
ee 6.0 6.4 6.1 | 6.1 
(3) voluntary ab- 
sence. ... 5.4 6.8 5.0 | 5.5 
Total .. 30.4 30.4 30.4 | 30.4 


The chief facts may also be summarized as follows :— 

(1). The number of lost days in the Moscow factories, and 
particularly in the textile and metal factories, is 
comparatively high. ‘ 

(2). The considerable number of lost days in the textile 
industry is largely due to the frequent closing of 
the factories from want of raw material;the larger 
the factories, the greater the number of days lost 
on this account. 

(3). In the metal factories the high average of lost days is 

mostly due to the number of those who absented 

themselves from work without just cause, or on 
account of illness. : 
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(4). Illness isa very important factor, and the average number 
of days lost on this account is considerably higher than 
the average established for the period preceding 
the Revolution. 


* * 


For purposes of comparison, the following figures relating 
to absenteeism in Petrograd factories, taken from the 
Krasnaya Gazeta of November 13 last, are given. No inform- 
ation however, is available as to how they were drawn up; 
moreover, they relate to a much shorter period than. these 
given by the Ekonomitcheskaia Jizu. Again, while the 
first article is a careful review of the subject by a competent 
authority, the second is more in the nature of a popular 
survey. In the main, however, the figures will be found to 


agree. 


TABLE Xa 

Voluntary | Sickness |. Total 

Absence Absence Absence 
3.1 2.5 5.6 
Food Supply workers . 1.1 7.2 8.3 
Timber workers . ..« . 4.0 4.3 8.3 
. « 2.8 6.5 9.3 
Railway workers. ..... 2.8 6.6 9.4 
Chemical workers ..... 4.2 6.5 10.7 
Paper workers ..,..... 6.0 6.1 12.1 
Communal workers. ... . 5.4 7.4 12.8 
Metal Workers . 7.4 8.7 16.1 
Leather workers ...... 7.3 13.2 20.5 
Needle workers ...... 11.3 11.7 23.0 
Average. ..... 5.0 7.4 12.4 


The Krasnaya Gazeta observes that the percentage in 
such trades as needle and leather workers, which are in no 
way injurious to health, is suspiciously high when compared 
with textile and chemical workers, and that this should receive 
the attention of the Medical Control Commission *. Another 
factor suggested as contributing towards the increase of 
absenteeism in certain trades, such as tailoring, bootmak- 
ing, metal work (including locksmiths’ and fitters’ work), is 
the possible tendency of the workers to practice their cailings 
illicitly in the open market. The low percentage of absenteeism 
shown in the case of land and food supply workers is put 
down to the favoured position these workers enjoy as regards 
their own food supply. 

A second table is given for the following period from 
September 22 to October 17. This table includes figures 
for leave of absence :— 


(2) A body which deals with the distribution of labour according to the 
physical capacities of the worker. 
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TABLE xb 


Voluntary | Sickness Leave of Total 

Absence Absence Absence Absence 
Land workers .. 1.5 1.7 1.2 4.4 
Food supply work- 

Textile workers 3.6 5.6 4.8 14.0 
Wood workers . . 5.2 4.0 2.9 12.1 
Railway workers . 4.4 6.0 2.7 13.1 
Water transport . 5.9 4.8 2.7 13.4 
Chemical workers . 2.8 8.4 2.3 13.5 
Communal workers 5.0 7.3 6.4 | 18.7 
Paper workers . . 9.3 5.3 3.7 18.3 
Metal workers . . 8.0 7.1 1.7 16.8 
Leather workers . 5.6 12.4 2.8 20.8 
Needle workers . . 11.5 13.2 3.3 |. 26.7 

Average... 5.3 6.7 3.3 | 15.3 


The report notes that the total percentage of voluntary ab- 
sence has increased by 3% over that obtained for the previous 
period, and states that, though there has been an apparent 
decrease in absence through sickness, absenteeism continues 
and more energetic means should be taken to cope with it. 
The paper workers show an increase which might be ascribed 
to fuel shortage, or to the fact that the greater number of 
paper factories are to be found, not in Petrograd, but in the 
surrounding country districts, which might constitute an 
attraction to workers to absent themselves in favour of field 
work. Considering the figures week by week, the Krasnaya 
Gazeta finds that, from October 4 to 10, the voluntary average 
is 4.7 %, the sickness average 6.5 %, with a total absence 
from all causes of 14.1 %. <A propaganda week in aid of the 
Western front having been conducted during the week 
following, the number fell, but rose again during the succeeding 
week to 15 %. It is pointed out, however, that on the whole, 
absenteeism shows a slight decline. The leather workers 
show an improvement, and, during the last two weeks of 
the period under consideration, only 3% of the total number 
were absent. The metal workers show no improvement. 
There are estimated to be 22,600 of them in Petrograd, and 
that of that number three-fourths, or 17,000 only, were at 
work. 

Finally, the Krasnaya Gazeta gives two sets of figures for 
November 23 ; communal workers, during the preceding 
week, are shown to head the total of absenteeism with 29% 
of absentees, while textile workers have 15 %. No explan- 
ation of these figures is given, but in the case of the textile 
workers it may safely be assumed that lack of raw materials 
and fuel must have played an important part. 
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= 


Industrial Tuberculosis and the Problem 
of Factory Dust. 


HE virulence of the germ and the resistance of the 
T organism are the two factors, which in tuberculosis, 
as in all infectious diseases, determine the origin and 
the development of the disease. The effects of the operation 
of these factors are obvious, though their existence and 
especially their modifications are not always immediately 
evident. There are certain circumstances, however, in which 
the pathogenic conditions of tuberculosis appear with extreme 
clearness. This is the case in certain industries, in which 
one constant factor is found, namely, the presence in the 
atmosphere of fine particles of mineral and metallic dust, 
which are associated with an excessive incidence of deaths 
due to respiration diseases, an excess so enormous that it 
cannot be considered as a coincidence, but must be regarded 
in its relation of cause and effect. ! 


RELATIONS BETWEEN DUST AND RESPIRATORY DISEASE 
IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 


At all times, excessive incidence of tuberculosis among 
workers exposed to certain types of atmospheric dust has 
been noticed. Many authors have drawn attention to this 
point?; in more recent times, the statistics of industrial 
tuberculosis among steel grinders at Sheffield (England) 
and at Solingen (Germany) have supplied interesting data 
on this problem. 

The data obtained in regard to the prevalence of 
occupational disease in different countries and at different 
periods of time must be interpreted with the greatest caution, 
on account of the fact that industrial processes differ so widely 
and change so frequently. 

During the last decade, three important studies have been 
made in the United States on the absolute and proportionate 


(1) The Journal of Industrial Hygiene publishes in its issues of January 
and February, 1921, an elaborate study of this question by Messrs. C. E. A. 
Winslow and Leonard Greenburg, which is summarized in this article. 

(2) GEorGE AGRICOLA, De Re Metallica ; TuHacxran, The Effects of the 
Principal Arts, Trades, and Professions of Health and Longevity. 
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ratio of the death rate from industrial tuberculosis and on 
the relations which exist in different industries bet ween mortality 
due to tuberculosis and that due to other causes. The first 
of these is contained in the Bulletins of the United States 
Bureau of the Census, giving the proportionate mortality, 
by occupations, for the population of the registration area 
for 1908 and 1909. The second is a Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Assurance Co., by. L. I. Dublin (Bulletin 207 of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics). The third is a work by F. L. 
Hoffman, of the Prudential Assurance Co. of America, published 
in 1918 as Bulletin 231 of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

According to Dublin, the percentage of deaths due to 
tuberculosis is 33.8% for the ages from 15 to 18; 40.9% 
from 25 to 34; 32.9% at 65 and over; and 20.5% for 
all ages over 15. 

The following table of the Prudential Assurance Co. shows 
the figures of mortality from tuberculosis in a certain number 
of occupations. 


CASES OF DEATH FROM TUBERCULOSIS IN OCCUPATIONS 
- ‘WHICH ARE EXPOSED TO METALLIC OR MINERAL DUST 


(per 100 deaths from all causes) 


Ages 
15-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 iL & over 


40.9 | 32. .0 20.5 
35. 19. 
34. 31. 
43. 40. 
40. 30. 
44, 42. 
58. 45. 
53. 31. 
51. 34. 


All Workers .:.. 33. 
Brick, Tile, & Terracotta 
Workers 33. 
Tron & Steel Workers . 30. 
Plasterers 34. 
Moulders 23. 
Paper Hangers .. . 35. 
Jewellers 50. 
Glass Blowers .... 45. 
Other Glass Workers . 3). 
Tool and Instrument . 
37. 


31. 
Marble & Stone Cutters 38. 
Brass Workers... 58. 
Compositors and Type 


De 


36. 
39. 
44. 
43. 


52. 
49. 
51. 
51. 


55. 
47. 
56. 


© 


41. 
44, 
44. 


46. 
42. 
Polishers 43. 


COD 
OPO 
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00 


When comparisons are made between a dusty trade and 
an average group of persons of as nearly as possible the same 
general social and ‘economic status, there must always be 
a large measure of doubt in regard to the significance of high 
tuberculosis ratios. Ratios, as distinct from rates, depend 
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on two independent variables, and a high ratio of tuberculosis 
deaths to total deaths may be produced by a low mortality 
from other causes as well as by a high mortality from 
tuberculosis. Whenever possible, deductions with regard 
to mortality must be controlled by determination of actual 
death rates. 

In England, numerous statistics are available which 
indicate that in many industrial employments high tuberculosis 
ratios are associated with high tuberculosis rates. The 
following table illustrates these facts :-— 


MORTALITY DUE TO PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 
AND TO OTHER CAUSES IN OCCUPATIONS EXPOSED TO METALLIC DUST 


All Workers Occupations exposed 


Deaths per 1000 | Percent- 
Ages Tu- Other age a Deaths per 1000 Percent. 
Total |bercu- to tuber- Tuber- | Other) due to 
causes} cylosis | Total culosis jcauses| Tuber. 
15—19 2.4 1.9 2.7 2.0 27 
20—24 4.4/)1.5 2.9 35 5.3 3.7 2.6 52 
25—34 6.0 | 2.0 4.0 34 6.3 3.3 3.0 53 
35—44 7.5 27 5.07 6.7 43 
45—54 17.7 | 3.0 14.7 17 21.0 5.0 15.8 "25 
55—64 31.0 | 2.2 28.8 7 36.0 3.0 32.1 ll 
65&over| 88.4 | 1.1 ! 87.3 95.5 1.5 | 94.0 2 


This shows, in particular, that the ratio of tuberculosis 
deaths to total deaths indicates an actual excess death rate 
from tuberculosis of 1 to 2 persons per 1,000 of the population. 
At the later age periods, the death rate from causes other 
than tuberculosis among the workers exposed to the influence 
of metallic dusts is well above the normal rate. 

In Sheffield in 1910 it was shown, for example, that the 
mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis among grinders was 
14.8 per 1,000 for the age of 18 and over, a very high figure 
compared with that of 2.7 for all other workers of the age of 
20 and over. The corresponding death rate from other 
causes was 15.1 per 1,000 for grinders and 13.7 for other 
workers. The ratio of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths 
was 49% for grinders and 16% for other workers. Even 
in an industry like the pottery trade*, which is generally 
considered to be one of the industries most affected with 
plumbism, lead poisoning is far less important as a factor 
in the death rate than is industrial tuberculosis. In the 
pottery industries in Staffordshire, among 5,299 workers 
exposed to lead poisoning, there was an annual death rate 


(3) Report of the Departmental Committee on the Dangers attendant 
on the Use of Lead and the Danger or Injury to Health arising from Dust and 
other Causes in the Manufacture of Earthenware and China. 
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of 4, or 0.8 per 1,000, while of 21,000 workers exposed to 
pulmonary tuberculosis and other respiratory desases, there 
were 144 deaths per year, or 7 per 1,000. 

In the United States some statistics on this subject have 
been published in a Bulletin on Tuberculosis in the United 
States, prepared by the Bureau of the Census for the meeting 
of the International Congress of Tuberculosis held in 
Washington in 1908, which gives the highest and lowest 
mortality figures. The mortality per 1,000 is 2.36 for all 
workers. It increases to 5.4 for marble and stone cutters, 
to 4.76 for cigar makers and tobacco makers, to 4.34 for 
compositors and printers, 4.3 for servants, 3.9 for bookkeepers, 
clerks, and copyists. It decreases to 1.2 for railways workers, 
1.2 for miners and quarrymen, 1.1 for farmers, planters, and 
farm labourers, and to 0.9 for bankers and officials of companies. 
The absence of an analysis by age periods detracts seriously 
from the value of these results, as does the fact that the 
occupational groups are often loosely defined. The high 
rates among miners, compositors, printers, bookkeepers, 
clerks, and copyists, and the low rates among bankers and 
brokers, are no doubt in large measure due to the age 
composition of the respective groups. In the high rate among 
servants, the racial factor most certainly plays an important 
part. Important data have recently been presented in the 
Second Preliminary Report of the Committee on Mortality 
from Tuberculosis in Dusty Trades (New York, 1919), which 
shows that the death rate from industrial tuberculosis in 
the quarry districts of Vermont varied from 0.19 per 1,000 
to 2.336 per 1,000 during the years 1906-15. The normal 
death rate is 0.9 per 1,000 in the State of Vermont ; it increases 
to 0.971 and 1.49 in the marble districts, from 1.11 to 1.76 
in the slate centres, and from 1.43 to 2.33 in the granite cutting 
districts. 


The most comprehensive study of this kind which has yet 
been completed was conducted by Dr. Herbert Drury of 
the Départment of Public Health of the Yale School of 
Medicine, who deals with the incidence of tuberculosis among — 
the employees of an axe factory in the State of Connecticut. 
The following figures are among the most interesting collected 
on this subject. The death rate from tuberculosis is 1.5 
per 1,000 in the State of Connecticut ; it increases to 2.0 per 
1,000 in an axe factory district, to 6.5 for axe factory makers, 
to 19.0 per 1,000 for polishers and grinders, while it is only 
1.6 for the other axe factory workers. It must be added 
that the polishers and grinders, among whom the tuberculosis 
death rate is already very high, have also a very high mortality 
from pulmonary infection. For the period 1900 to 1919 
the figure was 4.7 per 1,000, when it was only 1.7 for the 
other employees in the factory. 


The most exhaustive results on the symptomatology 
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and anatomo-pathology of industrial tuberculosis are presented 
in the report Silicious Dust in relation to Pulmonary Disease 
among Miners in the Joplin District, Missouri, and the reports 
of the South American Commission on phthisis and pulmonary 
tuberculosis among miners. The first effect of mineral 
dust-is to produce a chronic disease of the lungs, characterized 
by progressive fibroid changes in the lung tissue and pleura, 
and accompanied by chronic catarrhal processes in the 
respiratory passages. In the later stages tuberculosis becomes 
super-imposed upon this condition and the type of the disease 
becomes that of a tuberculosis infection in a fibroid lung. 
It is, of course, possible to find the condition of pneumoconiosis, 
without tuberculous infection. In the examination of 720 
miners, Dr. Lanza reports 5% as suffering from tuberculosis 
without evidence of injury from dust, 46% as suffering 
from pneumoconiosis without evidence of tuberculous invasion, 
and 15%, as suffering from miners’ phthisis with pneumoconiosis. 
on which the specific infection of tuberculosis had been super- 
imposed. It should be pointed out in passing that 
pheumoconiosis by itself is rarely a fatal disease, and that 
old miners had lungs so damaged by fibrosis that they were 
incapable of the least additional respiratory effort, while 
otherwise hale and hearty. As a rule, however, tuberculous 
infection follows in time. 


Certain industries have a _ specific influence on the 
development of industrial tuberculosis. It is an interesting 
fact that those forms of industrial tuberculosis, in which 
there is a heavy incidence, are those in which the indi strial. 
dust in question is made up of crystalline rock. Silicosis 
lies at the base of miners’ phthisis, and is probably the general 
factor in tuberculosis among axe grinders, although steel 
dust probably plays an important part in the aetiology of 
the disease. 


Evidence exists to show that the presence of dust in the 
lung tissues, and even the development of marked fibrosis, 
do not tend to predispose to tuberculous infection. Such 
is the case, for example, in lime and cement dust. The most 
striking example, however, is that of coal dust, which appears 
to exert a protective influence against the invasion of the 
tubercle bacillus. This appears, on the other hand, to favour 
a very high mortality from acute respiratory diseases, but 
the death rate from tuberculosis among coal miners is 
remarkably and uniformly low. In a mining district of 
Pennsylvania the death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis 
varies between 0.75 and 1.1 per 1,000 ; for the other forms 
of tuberculosis from 0.16 to 0.19, and for other respiratory 
diseases 1.84 to 2.61. 


In Great Britain, the comparative mortality figures from 
tuberculosis, for the period 1900-1902, were as follows: — 
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1.86 per 1,000 for all workers 

1.85 .” » coal miners 

8.38 ” ” tin miners 

i Up till now no satisfactory explanation exists of the 

reasons why, according to the dusts from which they arise, 

certain fibroses predispose to tuberculous infection, while 

others exert a protective influence. 

qi The most easily predisposed industries are those in which 

q the workers are exposed to the absorption of large quantities 

of crystalline dust : metal mines, quarries, pottery manufacture, 

and grinding. Other industries, however, involving a 

i; comparatively slight exposure to dust, such as boot and shoe 
manufacture and the textile industries, are exposed to 
industrial tuberculosis. 


; METHODS TO DETERMINE THE DUST CONTENT OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE, 


It seems evident that the exact determination of the dust 
content of the atmosphere is absolutely necessary, in order 
to estimate the extent of the hazard involved in various 
industrial processes, and to estimate the efficiency of various 
protective devices, which may be introduced for the mitigation 
of the dust hazard. The desideratum is a method which 
will give, with reasonable accuracy,the number of dust particles 

4 of a diameter between 10 microns and 1 micron. The weight 

of dust present is interesting, but much less important than 

the number of dust particles, since one very large particle 
(over 12 microns) will be less injurious to the lung tissue than 
a number of smaller ones. 
There are three methods in use at the present. time: The 
Palmer water spray apparatus, the Kotzé konimeter, and 
the Bill electrostatic method‘. At the present time, the 
Palmer method is the one most in use. 


w (4) Dr. Vernon Hill’s dust counter consists of an exhaust pe for 
producing the movement of the air and a small capsule or shield fixed at 
the end of the pump, carrying a cover-glass covered with adhesive 
material for catching and retaining the dust. The air to to be sam- 
mes with the Palmer apparatus is drawn through water in a shal- 
ow trap at such a rate as to break the water up into a fine shower 
of spray in a glass bulb above, and this spray retains the dust in the 
air and finally washes it down into the trap. After the completion of a 
run, the dust which has accumulated in the water may be estimated by 
direct microscopic enumeration of the number of particles in a Sedgwick- 
Rafter cell and by weighing the dust after filtration through a special 
apparatus. 

The Kotzé konimeter is based on exactly the same principle as the Hill 
dust counter, but the diameter of the nozzle through which the air passes 
is very small, and the air is drawn through this small opening by a piston 
rod moved with great rapidity by a brass spring, so that the velocity of the 
air impinging on the plate is sufficient to give a practically complete sample 
of even the minute particles of dust. , 

Dr. Bill’s electrostatic apparatus is certainly deserving of most thorough 
study, but in its present form it is too bulky for ordinary field work. 
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The following figures give an idea of the dust content of 
air in normal and ‘ industrial’ environments. 

The air examined in the country contains per cubic foot 
a number of particles varying from 5,700 to 59,600, or an 
average weight of mg. 0.0031 percubicfoot. In towns the figures 
are from 125,000 to 199,000, with an average of 153,000, 
which represents an average weight of 0.0012 mg. Im an 
office, the following figures were obtained: 128,000 and 
150,000. But the following figures are still more interesting:— 


Average Average mg. 
dust particles of dust 
per cubic foot | per cubic foot 

Good polishing shop... 204,000 | 0.03 

Steel grinding ......... 490,000 0.4330 
Marble cutting ..... 648,000 0.0670 
Abrasive factory ....... 159,779,000 | 7.8050 


It is interesting to notice the comparatively slight 
significance of the determination of the weight of the dust 
present, which is so markedly influenced by the presence or 
absence of a comparatively few large particles. 


PROPHYLACTIC MEASURES 


There are, in general, four different methods in use at the 
present moment for protecting the worker against the influences 
of industrial dusts : substitution of wet processes for dry ; 
the conducting of dust-producing operations in enclosed 
chambers ; the removal of dust by hoods equipped with 
exhaust draught ; and the use of respirators and helmets. 

(1). The most successful example of the use of moisture 
for decreasing the danger from atmospheric dust is to be 
found in the measures taken to protect the worker in the 
South African Metal Mines. 

The use of water is effective in other industrial processes, 
(wet grinding of white lead, for example). Care must, however, 
be taken in stating that an industrial process is non-productive 
of dust for the sole reason that it is a wet process. This 
effect was emphasized in an axe factory in Connecticut, 
where the dominant process is wet grinding. ~The enormous 
mortality from tuberculosis among workers employed on 
this proceeding (1,900 per 100,000) is due to the dust produced 
in the process of wet grinding. The grinding steels at this 
plant were of natural sandstone, so friable that a stone 
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originally 72 inches in diameter was reduced to a diameter 
of 29 inches in one month. 

The efficiency of the use of moisture depends most of all 
on the details of the process and on the method by which 
the water is supplied. The only way to determine its efficacy 
is by a study of the actual dust content of the air. 


(2). The isolation of dust producing processes in enclosed 
chambers has proved notably successful in dealing with 
poisonous dusts, like that which is encountered in white 
lead manufacture. Here again, the efficiency of the particular 
installation depends on the care with which the details of 
design and operation have been carried out, and the dust 
hazard can only be determined by actual examination of 
tie air of the workroom. 


(3). In cases where the first two processes cannot be 
employed, a prophylactic measure consists in supplying 
the machinery, which causes the dust, with special hoods and 
a system of suction ventilation. The value of the process 
depends upon the details. The essential conditions for the 
success of a suction system for carrying off dust are four 
in number : 


(a) the design of the hoods themselves, so that the 
point where the dust is generated may be covered 
as completely as possible, without interfering with 
the work, and as closely as possible, so that a full 
suction velocity may be maintained ; 


(b) the arrangement of the suction draught, so that 
it may operate with, and not against, the centrifugal 
force which throws the dust particle from the wheel ; 


(c) the elimination of all obstacles between the hood 
and the main exhaust duct which may decrease the 
velocity ; and 

(d) the maintenance of an adequate suction head in 
the main exhaust duct itself. 


Glaring defects in construction are unfortunately only 
too frequent and render the methods employed useless, if 
not harmful. Particular attention must be paid at all times 
to the control of the suction head in the main exhaust duct, 
for a reduction in suction head is quickly followed by an 
increase in air dustiness. 


(4). In industries such as those of packing and granite and 
marble working, the sole means of effective protection consists 
in supplying the workers with respirators. One type filters 
the dust particles from the air before it is drawn into the 
respirators, the other type consists of helmets which exclude 
the dusty atmosphere more or less completely from the mouth. 
The use of these must be exclusively reserved for cases where 
no other method is possible. It is all important to determine 
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the actual efficiency of the various types of respirators and 
helmets which are available. Such studies must be made 
with the particular dust, and under the particular conditions, 
with which it is desired to deal in practice. 

The most extensive studies on this subject have been 
made at the Institute of Hygiene at the University of Berlin. 
Kobrak and Scharlowski conducted a series of studies on 
the different systems of respirators and used bacillus spores 
as a measure of the purifying effect of the devices examined. 
In Scharlowski’s experiments, the various industrial dusts 
(e.g. cotton, cement) were intermixed with a suspension of 
spores and blown into the air of an experimental chamber. 
A person equipped with one of the protective devices under 
examination and a control individual with no such protection 
entered the chamber. The nostrils of both were plugged 
with sterile cotton in amount sufficient to filter out the dust 
contained in the air, without interfering too seriously with 
respiration. At the close of the experiment. the cotton was 
washed in sterilized water and the percentage removal of 
bacterial spores determined by comparing the amount from 
the cotton in the nose of the unprotected. individual with 
that in the nose of the individual wearing the respirator. 
It was assumed that the removal of bacterial spores would 
correspond with the removal of the dust particles in which 
they were mingled. The removal effected varied from 11 
to 89%, according to the respirators worn. In this series 
of experiments, it should be pointed out that the errors 
were very frequent and might lead to false results. 
Moreover, the assumption that the efficiency of dust removal 
will vary with the removal of bacterial spores mixed with 
the dust is a somewhat doubtful one. 

A more recent study on the efficiency of respirators is 
reported by the Miners’ Phthisis Prevention Committee of 
South Africa in its General Report for 1916. Nine types of 
respirators were studied. Before blasting, the mine air 
contained from 0.028 mg. to 0.28 mg. of dust per cubic foot, 
and the same air, after passing the various respirators, contained 
from 0.014 mg. to 0.037 mg. The removal effected by the 
various types of respirators varied between 30 and 88%. 
After blasting, the mine air contained from 1.16 mg. to 1.78 mg. 
of dust per cubic metre, and after passing through the 
respirators, it contained from 0.368 mg. to 1.78 mg. .The 
removal effected varied from 0 to 77%. The results obtained 
before and after blasting with the same respirator varied 
widely. For example, one type of respirator effected a 
75% removal before blasting, and produced no reduction 
at all after blasting. 

Messrs. Winslow and Greenburg have recently conducted 
an extensive study into the efficiency of various kinds of 
respirators, masks, and helmets in the operation of sand 
blasting of castings and forgings. After expensive research 
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they arrived at the conclusion that it .was much easier to 
exclude the dust from the respirator tract of a worker by 
maintaining a positive air pressure in a comparatively 
impermeable enclosure about the head than by attempting 
to filter incoming air through a close-grained respirator. 
In certain industries such a method would not be feasible, 
in others, it may be applied very usefully. 


ok 
* * 


In order to obtain useful results in the control of the 
industrial dust danger, it is important that standards of a 
reasonably definite nature should be established, by which 
the accuracy of protective devices can be judged. 

In certain States in America, legislation lays down and 
makes compulsory a minimum degree of respiration. In 
Wisconsin, suction in the connection to the hood must be 
sufficient to displace a column of water 5 inches, in New 
Jersey, 2 inches. A more valuable standard from the sanitary 
standpoint would be one based on actual velocity of exhaust 
at the point of dust production, instead of suction head in 
the duct below. Such a standard was suggested by the 
British Departmental Committee on the hazards in the pottery 
industry, in the form of a recommendation that a speed of 
100 linear feet per minute should be maintained at the point 


of dust production. ; 
The only standard that can be altogether satisfactory 


‘to the sanitarian, however, is one that deals directly with 


the actual condition of the air inhaled by the worker. It 
is well that certain definite standards should be maintained, 
but what must be ultimately relied upon in the future is a 
standard that rests upon the number of dust particles actually 
contained in the air breathed. by the worker. 

The Miners’ Phthisis Prevention Committee of South 
Africa was the first to decide to adopt the tentative standard 
of 5 mg. per cubic metre of air. A second attempt was made 
by Messrs. Higgins, Lanza, Laney,. and Rice in their study 
of the Joplin Mines ; they fixed the standard at 1 mg. per 100 
litres of air. Lastly, Messrs. Winslow. and Greenburg have 
attempted to determine practical standards in polishing 
shops.. They consider that, in polishing shops, the suction 
head in the exhaust pipes should not fall below 5.8 
cms. and should maintain an average of 7.62 cms. 
The linear velocity of the air should vary between 1,500 
and 5,000 feet per minute and should maintain a constant 
average of 2,500 feet. The weight of the dust should be 0.03 
mg. per cubic foot and should not exceed 0.06 mg. In 
polishing and grinding shops these figures are likely to 
attain an average of 0.1 mg. as a maximum. 

These standards are only tentative and must be subject 
to revision according to industrial circumstances. They 
are in any case applicable only to the two industries under 
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consideration. The standards which can be applied in other 
processes must be determined by similar studies under actual 
working conditions. 


The Health of the British Population 
judged by the examination of Recruits in 1917 & 1918'. 


THE VALUE OF THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF RECRUITS 


EFORE the war it was difficult for the British Government 
B to obtain an exact account of the health of the popu- 
lation. Statistics were only actually available for con- 
tagious diseases, which are compulsorily notifiable, and the 
authorities could hardly gauge the prevalence of organic 
disease, or the average physical fitness of the population. 

The medical examination of men of military age, however, 
which was conducted in Great Britain and part of Ireland 
from November 1, 1917, onwards, in pursuance of the 
Compulsory Service Act, enabled the British Government to 
bring all men of military age before medical boards. The 
facts disclosed by this examination have a more than 
military or medical significance. The army of yesterday in 
the United Kingdom forms the greater part of the working 
population of today, and facts which were of vital importance 
to the army authorities during the war are of equally vital, 
and even greater permanent, importance to the student of 
working-class conditions. 

The inquiries of the Ministry of National Service have 
given a precise and statistical form to ideas, which could pre- 
viously be expressed only in general terms owing to lack of 
data. The relation between occupation and health, in a general 
way always known to exist, is established beyond doubt by 
the statistics of the average fitness of men belonging to such 
well-defined industries as coal-mining, agriculture, and textile 
work. Again, conditions of housing, sanitation, and women’s 
labour were known to influence the health and physique of 
the workers, but it is only by the compilation and comparison 
of statistics, such as those now available, that their effects 
can be justly appreciated. 


(1) See Report (Vol.1) upon The Physical Examination of Men of Military 
Age by National Service Medical Boards, Nov. 1917—Oct. 31, 1918. Ministry 
of National Service. London, 1920. 
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The systematic and wholesale examination of men between 
18 and 50 in the United Kingdom indicates clearly the standard 
of health and strength of the population.at a given period or 
point of time. It should also afford guidance for the 
development and protection of future.generations of workers. 


GRADES 


This examination by medical boards in 1917 and 1918 
was conducted on lines entirely different from those which 
had hitherto been followed. 

Previously, the military doctors only accepted perfectly 
fit men, and classed them in different categories, of an 
administrative rather than a medical nature, according to 
the immediate service which they could render in the army. 
Thus class A.1l. included fit and completely trained 
men; A.2., fit men, whose training was not complete; A.3., 
convalescents, who had not yet entirely recovered. 

But, in view of the growing need of men, it was realized 
that certain men could be of some service in the army, 
although not entirely fit. The medical boards also received 
instructions to class recruits solely according to their 
physical fitness. This reform, by removing many of the 
anomalies of the old system, facilitated the collection of 
sufficient data to allow of a census of men of military age from 
the physical point of view. 

Experience has shown that, from the point of view of 
physical fitness, recruits can be classed in four grades. 


Grade I. Men with the normal degree of health and 
strength, capable of physical endurance appropriate to their 
age. These must be men free from any organic disease, 
deformity, or disability of a serious nature. Minor defects, 
which can be artificially remedied, do not involve exclusion 


from this grade. 


Grade II. Men excluded from Grade I for various reasons, 
e.g. partial disabilities. These men should have no sign 
of progressive organic disease. They should have good hearing 
and vision, average muscular development, and should be able 
to undergo a certain degree of physical exertion, not involving 


excessive strain. 
Grade III. Men presenting marked physical disability 
or signs of previous disease, rendering them incapable of 
undergoing the physical exertion required for Grades I and I, 
e.g. men with badly deformed toes, flat foot, certain varieties 
of hernia, varix etc. Men qualified for clerical or sedentary 


work also belong to this grade. © 


Grade IV. All men totally and permanently unfit for 
any form of military service. 
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The war alone has made it possible to collect precise and 
complete data as to the condition of every man subject to 
medical inspection, and consequently to a certain extent as to 
the physical condition of the British people. 


CLASSIFICATION BY GRADES 


The classification of men in these grades is not as simple 
as, at first sight, it appears; for physical fitness is not a quality 
capable of exact measurement, and for military requirements 
greater importance had to be attributed to certain defects 
than they would have had from any other point of view. 

Undoubtedly, it would be possible to fix index figures 
for each physical quality capable of exact measurement, (e.g. 
weight, height, chest, girth) and thus to establish an exact 
numerical basis for average physical fitness from this point of 
view. It is, however, extremely difficult to give a precise 
numerical value to defects of a purely medical nature, since 
the health of each individual and the condition of his organs 
varies by imperceptible shades between health and disease, 
from a slight indisposition to a serious disability. Medical 
interpretation of objective clinical phenomena cannot be 
expressed in figures. Nevertheless, a classification even according 
to military requirements, if it attaches to certain qualities 
and disabilities a higher value than would be given by a 
classification according to the necessities of civil life, provides 
a sound basis of valuation for grading men of military age, 
and at the same time for assessing the general degree of physical 
fitness necessary in members of a nation for an active life 
of value to the State. 

From November 1, 1917, to November 1, 1918, National 
Service Medical Boards examined about 2,500,000 men, 
grade@ as follows :—Grade I, 871,769; Grade II, 546,276; 
Grade III, 756,859; Grade IV, 250,280; total, 2,425,184. 

With the exception of Grade IV, which comprises men 
rejected as totally and permanently unfit for military service, 
these figures do not represent the exact number of men 
examined, since the same individual might appear before 
medical boards several times. f 

The boards entrusted with re-examination of doubtful 
cases on appeal only revised 0.4% of the decisions of the first 
board. This figure represents roughly the margin of probable 
error in the first medical examination ; only experience-—the 
fitness of the recruits to perform the duties expected of them — 
could determine this exactly; but on this point there are no 
statistics available. It should, however, be noted that under 
the influence of the increasing need of men, doctors tended to 
over-estimate rather than under-estimate the physical fitness of 
recruits, and that, in consequence, these statistics show the 
health of the population in a light rather favourable than 
other wise. 
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RESULTS 


Examination of the figures quoted above gives rise to the 
following inferences :— 


(1). 36% of the men examined were placed in Grade I. 
About one in three attained a normal degree of health and 
strength, and were capable of enduring an amount of physical 
exertion suitable to their age. 64-65% (two out of every 
three, or a million and a half men) did not reach this standard. 


(2). 22-23 % (one in five) were placed in Grade II, and were 
judged to be capable only of undergoing such physical exertion 
as does not involve severe strain. 


(3). 31-32% (one in three) were placed in Grade III, and 
presented marked physical disabilities and such evidence of 
past disease that they were incapable of undergoing the degree © 
of physical exertion required for the first two categories. 


(4). Rather more than 10% (one in nine or ten) were placed 
in Grade IV and were judged to be totally and permanently 
unfit for military service. 

To summarize: Of nine men of military age, three on an 
average were perfectly fit and healthy; two presented slightly 
diminished health and strength, owing to some disability 
or same failure in development; ‘three were incapable of 
undergoing more than a very moderate degree of physical 
exertion, and might almost, in view of their age, be fairly 
described as “‘physical wrecks’’; the ninth man was a chronic 
invalid. 

The fact must be emphasized that the figures represent not 
the number of men examined, but the number of examinations 
conducted. The number of multiple revisions, however, was 
very small, and alteration of grade was so rare, that on the 
whole the figures quoted represent with sufficient accuracy 
the numerical relation between the different grades. 

It would be interesting to inquire, however, what proportion 
of the recruits remained in the grades, in which they were 
placed by the medical boards, after they had entered the army. 
In spite of the absence of accurate statistics on this point, it 
appears that, after their enlistment, men were more often moved 
into a lower than into a higher grade. It may, then, be 
logically concluded that the medical boards generally assessed 
men on examination at more than their real degree of fitness, 
and only in very exceptional cases at a lower degree. It 
follows that, if the inferences which may be drawn from the 
facts and figures furnished by these examinations are at all 
erroneous, the error will be rather one of over-rating than 
of under-rating. 

It is more important to inquire to what extent the recruits 
examined between November 1, 1917, and November 1, 
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1918, may legitimately represent the whole population of 
military age from the point of view of health and physical 
fitness. In this connection, no reliance should be placed on 
the general tendency, which would lead us to believe that the 
volunteers of the beginning of the war represented more 
vigorous men. Many of them were rejected soon after their 
enlistment, and there is nothing to prove that, on the whole, 
their physical fitness was superior to that of the men examined 
from 1917 onwards. 

Moreover, the Government soon realized the absolute 
necessity of allotting to each individual the task for which 
he was the best suited. As the war went on, there came 
a time when, besides the paramount need for men for the 
army, there was recognized the no less urgent need for keeping 
a sufficient supply of labour in munition and other factories. 
Industries of the first importance were protected by laws 
and regulations, which left in civil life a certain number of 
men of the highest degree of physical fitness, e.g. workers 
in agriculture, mining, shipbuilding, etc. Later, in view of 
the growing need for fighting men, this protection was 
to a certain extent withdrawn. 

In the fourth year of the war, the men examined under the 
Military Service Acts included : 


(1) A large number of remarkably fit men hitherto em- 
in protected industries ; 


(2) Men previously rejected and now called before the 
tribunals for re-examination ; 

(3) Men who were now refused exemption by the tribunals, 
owing to the increasing demands of the military 
situation ; 

(4) A large number of lads, who had attained the age of 
18 years during the war ; 

(5) A small number of men between 41 and 51, who became 
liable for military service under the Military Service 
Act of April 1918. 

It may fairly be deduced that the observations made at 
the medical examination of recruits in 1917-18 may be taken 
as a criterion of the health of the male population of military 
age in Great Britain. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


While the facts and indications collected in the course 
of this great inquiry have not yet been fully analysed and 
studied, there are already sufficient broad principles and details, 
to indicate, in general, the nature and extent of the ravages 
upon the health and physique of the population caused by 
the progress of civilization in the course of the 19th century. 
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The first question which arises is, what should be considered 
as the uniform average value of Grades I, II, III, and IV 
in relation to each other, if the general physical condition 
of the population is to be regarded as satisfactory ? What 
proportion of men in the higher grades should be found in 
the total of recruits examined ? 

On this complex question Professor Keith, who has 
examined the reports of the Medical Boards, replies as 


follows: 


We have every reason from present inquiries to suppose that physical 
fitness, the quality which separates men into classes, will be distributed 
exactly as are certain qualities capable of exact measurement, such as 
stature. We may take the well-known sample, — 1,000 Cambridge 
students — who were measured for stature. The students measuring 
; 5 ft. 9 in. formed the largest group of the men measured; 5 ft. 9 in. was the 
I mean stature. If we include in Grade I all men of the average height, and 
; also the men above it, we include 56% of the total number. But we ma 
f fairly add to Grade I men who are 5 ft. 8 in. in height, being only an inc 
; under the mean. We thus obtain Grade I as far as stature is concerned, 
t which includes 70 % of the men examined. 

; The 1,000 Cambridge-students furnish 70% of recruits, who reach or 
exceed the average stature of 5 ft. 9 in. We may regard the men of 5 ft. 
{ 7 in. and 5 ft. 6 in. as constituting Grade II. ey yield us 20%. The 
; men of 5 ft. 5 in. and 5 ft. 4 in. form Grade III, making 7.5 %, while those 
” . under 5 ft. 4 in. make up Grade IV — 2.5 % of the total. 
Thus we expect, if physical fitness is distributed as stature is, that out 
of 1,000 recruits, from the point of view of physical fitness, we should obtain 
70% of Grade I, 20% of Grade II, 7.5% of Grade III, and 2.5% of Grade IV. 
In other words, our 1,000 students should, if they are on the whole of normal 
physical fitness, form a battalion composed of seven companies (of 100 men) 
of Grade I, two companies of Grade II, three platoons of Grade III = 75 
men, and one platoon of Grade IV = 25 men. 


a Such would, in theory, according to Professor Keith, 
be the distribution of physical fitness in the population, and 
: these are exactly the figures yielded by the examination 
of miners at Cardiff and Newport in Wales, and at Wigan 
and Ashton-in-Mackerfield, in north west England. This 
1 method, though excellent for expressing in a concrete manner 
the degree of physical fitness, is too slow and clumsy to 
estimate rapidly, from the practical point of view, the relative 
degree of fitness of a given batch of recruits. 

Professor Keith proposes the use of an index similar 
to one used in anthropology. Let us represent, by the co- 
efficient 1, the physical fitness of each individual in Grade I 
(normal grade) ; by the co-efficient 3/4 the degree of fitness 
of a man in Grade II ; by 1/2 that of a man in Grade ITI; 
and by 1/4 that of a man in Grade IV. Let us revert to our 
theoretical example of a group of 1,000 men : 


Out of 1,000 men we have 


% Grade I 700 men, index of physical fitness 1 = 700 
Grade II 200 men, index of physical fitness 3/4 = 150 
_ Grade III 75 men, index of physical fitness 1/2 = 37.5 
iF Grade IV 25 men, index of physical fitness 1/4 = 6.25 


Total 
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The battalion of 1,000 men has 893.75 units of fitness 
out of 1,000, or 89.3 %. The index of fitness of this group 
will thus be 89.3. 

Another example, taken from a particularly bad group 
of recruits, is as follows : 


Grade I 190 men units of fitness = 190 
Grade II 270 men units of fitness = 202,5 
Grade III 410 men units of fitness = 202.5 
Grade IV 130 men units of fitness = 32.5 
Total 630 


The index of fitness is 63, inferior by 26.3 to the normal 
mean of Professor Keith. 

This factor, the index of fitness, allows the medical service 
at any moment to measure the quality of the men examined. 
It is the equivalent of the test of the pulse in clinical work. 
As soon as the index departs from the normal standard of 
89.3, immediate inquiries must be made as to the causes of 
this variation, to see if they arise from defective working 
of the medical boards or from the quality of the men examined. 
There is obviously nothing more difficult than to grade 
numerical units on a quality which cannot be estimated 
exactly. The mental standard on which this work of an 
assessment is based may be accurate, as long as the material 
examined presents a uniform degree of variation, but so 
soon as the material begins to vary widely from the usual 
sample, this mental standard tends insensibly to undergo 
alteration. Only an index figure can check this natural 
tendency. 

The test proposed is an index of “average fitness’’ of the 
population, which is given by the proportion of soldiers in it 
belonging to Grade I. For a normal population this index 
is 70%. In some cases it rises to 77%. The average during 
the month of April 1918 was 54.5%, while in June at Leicester 
it fell to 19%. 

In many cases the ratio of the grades is entirely at variance 
with the normal curve of frequency. Thus at Leeds, in 
January 1918, out of 2,027 men examined, the following 
percentages were reached: Grade I, 24%; Grade LI, 15.2%; 
Grade ITI, 46.5%; Grade IV, 14.8%. 

To account for this phenomenon, there is a choice of four 
explanations: (1) one might suppese that the population, to 
which the examination had reference, had previously supplied 
a large number of Grade I men; (2) the population might show 
such deterioration that Grade III represents the mean of 
its physical fitness, occupying thus the apex, instead of the 
base, of the curve of frequency; (3) the recruits might have 
been drawn from two sections of the population of unequal 
quality, a minority of normal physique, a majority presenting 
an extreme degree of physical deterioration ; these classes 
of the population must have been so different as to attract 
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attention on examination; (4) finally, it might be supposed 
that it was the result of an error in assessment by the medical 
boards, who failed to maintain an even standard of judgment 
in the course of examination of the men. If we had the 
weights, heights, and chief measurements, it would have been 
possible to determine exactly which cause was at work in these 
circumstances. But neither in this case nor in any other are 
these essential data given. 

The duties of the regional commissioners were of the 
greatest importance, since they provided the Ministry with 
exact information, explaining how local conditions induced 
such and such modifications. 

By way of example, we will examine the results obtained 
at two great industrial centres — Leeds and Sheffield. Their 
industries are different, but as their populations have a 
common source, one might expect to find similar grading. 
This is not so, as may be seen from the following tables :— 


Index 
Total number 
examined of 


January 1918. . 
April 1918. . 
June 1918... 


January 1918. . 
April 1918... 
June 1918... 


The first striking point is the physical superiority 
of Sheffield (79.08), over Leeds (66.1), yet even the Sheffield 
figures are lower by 10 points than those of the average 
standard. Still more striking is the difference in the index of 
Grade I (Sheffield 59.7: Leeds 28.5), or the monthly variation 
in each town. A rise in Sheffield is accompanied by a similar 
movement in Leeds. Nevertheless, the curve for Sheffield 
approaches the normal standard. 

Professor Keith concludes from this examination that the 
facts at Leeds show a very alarming physical state of the 
majority of the male population of this town, where 7 out 
of 10 men are unfit to carry arms. 

It is desirable that grading results should be entered on 
special maps, indicating, in each of the districts from which 
recruits are drawn, the exact nature of the distribution 
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of the population, of the industries of the region, conditions 
of housing and hygiene, the birth-rate and death-rate. The 
social and hygienic condition of the population would thus 
be graphically shown. It would be simple to establish 
effective average indices of fitness. Given the weight, height, 
and chest measurement of each individual examined, it 
would be possible to determine and establish, with those 
facts, the cause and the nature of physical degeneration. 

It would also be necessary to ascertain the principal causes 
of physical disability, which, by relegating men to Grade IV, 
represents a loss to the nation, which must be reduced, and 
which can ory be reduced by exact knowledge of the physical 
disabilities which give rise to it. Thus, it would be of value 
to know the number of cases of organic disease of the heart, 
arterio-sclerosis, serious pulmonary disease, epilepsy, statical 
defects, (e.g. curvature of the spine, flat foot), deformities 
resulting from accident or disease (e.g. kyphosis, ankylosis of 
a main joint, or imperfect recovery from fracture). 

Moreover, it should be possible, in the course of experi- 
ence, to check the classification by medical boards, by 
ascertaining to what extent men classed in Grades I and II 
have been able to endure the physical strain imposed on 
them. 

In the followings pages this standard is applied to actual 
returns made by the medical boards, and the extent to which 
the results of examination of recruits confirm the normal 
figures adopted is shown. 


INFERENCES 


It is natural to find good results among men whose 
occupations involve physical activity, combined with healthy 
conditions in their work and homes. These conditions are 
realized among miners and agriculturists. 

The subjoined table gives the results of the medical 
examination of four groups of agriculturists and miners in 
Yorkshire. 


Index 
of Fitness 


Grade II |Grade III Grade IV 


F Grade I 
Occupation %, 


Agriculturists . 74.8 3.0 9.4 2.8 | 89.9 
76.4 9.4 11.4 2.8 89.8 
Agriculturists eet ty 71.9 15.5 8.8 3.8 88.8 
Miners 68.9 15.1 10.5 5.5 86.8 


Miners and agriculturists had, up to 1917, been largely 
exempt from military service. The men of these occupations 
examined are, therefore, approximately typical in health and 
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physique. In their case it will be noted that the index of 
physical fitness corresponds approximately to the theoretical 
ratio. This goes further to prove that we may, in practice, 
adopt this system of the normal mean and Keith’s standard, 
as far, at least, as it is possible to estimate numerically a 
man’s physical fitness, which depends on so many diverse 
factors, which cannot be assessed with the same exactitude 
in each case: age, race, occupation, and physical disabilities 
of all kinds. 

It is certainly not too much to ask that of the men of 
military age in any country there should normally be a 
proportion of 70% of recruits capable of enduring exertion 
suitable to their age; this standard, although approximate, 
will assist us to assess the relative values of the different 
groups of men examined. 

The general result of the examinations conducted during 
the year throughout the country is indicated by the following 
figures, which may be compared with the figures which should 
be given by Keith’s standard. 


Grade I | Grade II |GradeIII|GradelV| Total 


Actual number in each 
Grade . . ._.| 871,769 | 546,276 | 756,859 | 250,280 | 2,425,184 
Per 1,000 men. . 359 226 312 103 1,000 


Numbers by Keith’s 
standard. . . ./|1,697,595| 495,040 | 181,902 | 60,647 | 2,425,184 


Per 1,000 men... 700 200 75 25 1,000 


There is an enormous difference between the two sets of 
figures, and the index of fitness is 70.9, or 18.4 below Keith’s 
mean (89.3). 

In round figures, the medical census shows a shortage of 
825,000 Grade I men, an excess of 61,000 Grade II men, and 
an alarming excess of 575,000 Grade III men and 190,000 
Grade IV men. 

It will be necessary to investigate these results rather 
more closely, to study the distribution of the disabilities 
which involve these alarming consequences, in order to discover 
and determine the nature of their different causes. The data 
obtained may be grouped in their relation to different classes, 
occupations, and industries, and in the light of all the factors 
which might affect them, such as age, physique, occupation, 
and disabilities. 

Whenever this inquiry reveals an appreciable departure 
from the normal standard, it should be possible, with the 
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help of the facts obtained, to specify its exact causes and 
consequently to determine the remedies to be applied. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN OCCUPATION AND HEALTH 


The intimate connection between the occupation and 
the health of an individual is now generally known. Even 
the most superficial observation shows the wide variations 
that exist between the physical fitness of men employed 
in different occupations. 


TABLE I 


Index of 
Grade I | Grade IT |Grade ITI'Grade IV inom 


Poor physique. . . 31.6 18.2 
Good physique. . .| 62.7 17.8 


TABLE II 


Western Region . . 76 12 10 
Central » eid bi 60 20 14 
Eastern » te 48 26 24 


Miners. The figures of Table I refer to the mining 
district of Wales at two different periods, and form an 
instructive contrast. The first figures refer to the close of 
1917 at the end of a long period of voluntary enlistment, when 
most of the fit men were employed in industries, where they 
were exempt from military service. The index of fitness 
is 66.7. The second figures refer to the middle of 1918; 
at that time the majority of the men examined were miners. 
The index of fitness rose to 84.6. We may therefore infer 
that the physique of this class of the population was good. 

Table II gives the results for the same region (Wales), 
divided according to district. It will be observed that the 
index of fitness is higher in the Western than in the Eastern 
district. This fact is explained by an examination of the 
conditions of labour in these districts. In the Eastern part 
of South Wales there is a continual stream of immigrants 
from the adjacent industrial centres attracted by high wages 
and better conditions of labour. These immigrants are, for 
the most part, already injured by bad conditions of life, of 
poor physical health, and diminished strength. Their presence 
automatically lowers the level of the general physical fitness 
of the population. 

In the Western district, on the contrary, the miners are 
usually the sons of farmers in the district, who remain on the 
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land and send their sons to the collieries. The type of the 
future miner is good; he is born and bred in a healthy en- 
vironment. Further, the conditions of work in the mines in this 
district are particularly favourable; the mines are shallow, 
there is very little dust, and the percentage of accidents is very 
low. Housing and other conditions of life are also good. 

The central district represents the mean between these 
two conditions. 

Compared with workers in other industries, the Welsh 
miner is an excellent type of recruit. Though slightly 
undersized and with a tendency to anaemia, his condition - 
rapidly becomes excellent under the favourable conditions 
of army training. The physique of the metal workers, on the 
other hand, is poor, doubtless as a result of their conditions 
of labour in an overheated atmosphere. These workers suffer 
from varicose veins, flat foot, and atheroma. 

The defects peculiar to miners which affect the grading of 
men otherwise perfectly fit are usually: (1) periarticular 
thickening of the metatarso-phalangeal joint and limitation 
of its movement, due to the continual hyperextension of the 
great toe necessitated by the position adopted at work; (2) 
hypertrophy of the heart, doubtless due to overstrain at an 
early age; (3) old fractures and other injuries; (4) miners’ 
nystagmus; (5) among older men, the results of old injuries, 
nystagmus, miners’ lung (anthracosis), hernia, and other 
disabilities due to their occupation and age. 


Agriculturists. - Agriculturists, as always, prove excellent 
recruits, especially those who are drawn from mountainous 
regions. 

As regards England, the figures given below, provided 
by the examination of different groups of men between 18 
and 25 in Yorkshire, unmistakably indicate the relation which 
exists between occupation and physical fitness. 


Index of 
fitness. 


Occupations . . .| Gradel | Grade II Grade IV 


2.8 89.9 
2.8 89.8 


Agriculturists . . .| 74.8 1 


3.0 


Keith’s standard . . 70.0 20.0 7.5 2.5 


Agriculturists 71.9 15.5 8.8 3.8 88.8 
Miners : 68.9 15.1 10.5 5.5 86.8 
Agriculturists 62.0 23.0 11.6 3.4° 85.9 
Engineers ... . 60.9 23.9 13.4 1.8 85.9 
Iron and Steel Workers} 60.2 25.6 11.2 3.0 85.7 
Lace Workers . . 45.0 26.9 22.7 5.4 77.9 
Woollen Workers . 54.6 10.9 24.0 10.5 77.4 
Woollen Workers . 37.5 31.7 27.0 3.8 75.7 
33.9 21.4 33.5 11.2 69.5 


— 
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The miners and agriculturists head the list and approach 
Keith’s Standard. It cannot be doubted that the fall in the 
index of fitness in the foregoing table is an exact criterion of 
the influence of their different occupations on the health of 
the workers. These figures correspond to what is known 
of conditions of life in the different trades too closely to 
admit of explanation by the simple hypothesis that the 
agriculturist is an agriculturist, because he is healthy, and that 
the tailor is a tailor, because he is less healthy. The 
determination of an individual’s occupation by his health 
may be a fact in certain cases, and within certain limits 
only, but, on the other hand, daily experience has shown that 
army training can effect wonderful development in physique 
and health, even in men in a most unpromising condition. 

Textile Workers. A striking difference in physical fitness 
was observed during the spring of 1918 between miners 
and textile workers, these two classes happening to have been 
examined by different medical boards. The miners were 
well developed, muscular and in much better condition 
than the textile workers. The differences in physique 
between these two groups of workers are so evident, that 
it must be admitted that they are the logical consequence 
of their respective occupation and environment. In the 
case of the textile workers, in particular, there can be no doubt 
that work carried on in a moist and over-heated atmosphere 
over a long period of time has a perceptible effect on their 


health. 
The following figures are especially suggestive :— 


Grade I | Grade II [Grade III/Grade IV} Index of 
% % % % fitness 


Colliers in N.W. region 70.7 12.5 13.2 3.4 87.5 


Average of the English 
male population in 
April1918... . 55.8 19.8 19.2 5.2 81.5 


290 cotton operatives 
examined April 5-9, 


1918 19.6 22.0 58.2 57.9 


It cannot be doubted, in fact, that we have here a 
remarkable and arresting illustration of the health and 
physique of one class of workers. 


EFFECTS OF CONDITIONS OF LIFE AND WORK 


The conditions of life themselves explain the differences 
observed between Leeds and Sheffield. 
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LEEDS 


Saath, GradeI | GradeII | GradeIII | Grade IV uated 
| 
March........ 14.5 25.5 54.0 5.9 62.0 
25.8 23.8 45.9 5.4 67.5 
Keith’s 
Standard..... 70.0 20.0 7.5 2.5 | 89.3 
SHEFFIELD 

March........ 61.0 17.3 16.5 4.6 | 83.3 
57.6 20.2 17.8 4.3 | 982.7 
46.6 21.1 23.7 9.5 | 76.1 


The particular conditions in Leeds which should be 
considered in this connection are: (1) the large number of 
back-to-back artisan houses ; (2) the large alien population, 
mostly engaged in tailoring at home under very bad 
sanitary conditions; this accounts for many cases of myopia 
and diseases of the heart, lungs, and lymphatic glands, thereby 
lowering the index of fitness ; (3) the large number of women 
employed in clothing and other factories; this tends to 
favour rickets* in their children and consequently places 
them in a lower grade later on in life; (4) the frequency of 
infantile paralysis, which relegates many men to the lowest 
grade, 

In Sheffield, on the contrary, the population is almost 
exclusively employed in the iron and steel industries—a class 
of work requiring men of good physique. Female labour, 
on the other hand, is at a minimum, and the only women 
employed are those engaged in electro-plating and packing 
under fairly favourable conditions. + 

To summarize, the whole population should possess a 
normal index of fitness of 89.3%. Experience has shown 
that this standard has been surpassed in certain cases in 


(3) Rickets sometimes presents no symptoms in the bones or joints, but 
manifests itself solely in affections of the digestive and blood-forming 
systems, leading to anaemia, dyspepsia, and stunted growth. “‘ Rickets” is 
rarely diagnosed, unless signs of it appear in the bones. True congenital 
rickets is rare, and in practice rickets in children is due to faulty feeding 
by inexperienced mothers. 

(4) In this connection it is sage to examine more closely into the 

h 


conditions of labour in Birmingham. e nature of the factories has as 
much importance as the material worked on and the processes through 
which it goes. In this district one finds the most modern factories, as well as 
old structures combining a maximum of dirt with a minimum of air. 

The workers employed in these industries form 1/12th of the male working 
population over 10 years of age. Gun-making has a high place in the death 
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occupations requiring fit men able to keep fit, but, in actual 
fact, the index figure for the population as a whole, and 
especially for certain groups, falls considerably below the 
average. 


CAUSES OF REJECTION AND OF LOW GRADING 


Apart from specific ciseases, one of the principal reasons 
for rejection noted is poor “ physique’. Physique is 
naturally a quality of the first importance, when it is a question 
of assessing physical fitness. It is a complex quality, resulting 
from race inheritance and environment, and summarizes the 
effects of these factors on the development of every human 
being. The study of individuals, whether singly or 
collectively, as regards their physique, indicates the influence 
of these factors on them. 

It may be said at once that there is no pronounced sign 
at the present moment of racial degeneration ; such 
degeneration doubtless requites that several generations 
should be subject to deleterious conditions, in order to make 
itself apparent. But there is ample evidence of the baneful 
influence of modern life on the physique of young men of 
military age, which should be a serious warning for the future. 


The examination of 261,137 youths of 18 gave the following 
results :— 


Grades Index 
Grade I (Grade IV of fitness 


Percentage. . . -| 65.0 | 30.1 4.9 


Actual numbers . . 169,834 78,650 | 12,653 | 261,137 
Keith’s standard. .| 182,796 | 71,813 6,528 | 261,137 


Excess or Deficit. . 18.962 | -}-6,837 | -}-6,125 


The proportions between the different grades according 
to Keith’s standard represent the relation we may expect 
to find on examining the men of military age of a healthy 


rate for occupations, which indicates a high sick-rate. This industry is thus 
responsible for a part of the general low conditions of efficiency. 

Housing conditions have also a great influence, and in Birmingham they 
are very bad. (Report by Dr. Legge, 1905). In brasswork the frequency 
of respiratory diseases and, in particular, of pulmonary tuberculosis is very 
high, and particularly affects young men. Alcoholism makes great ravages 
among nail casters, The Amalgamated Society of Brass and Metal Workers 
ae an allowance to workers of 55 years of age, five years before the age 
ixed for workers in other metal industries. 

Statistics give a mortality of 70 to 100% above the average in certain 
bad quarters of the town, especially for infant mortality. 
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population. When we are dealing especially with youths 
of 18, we should expect to find a very large proportion of fit 
men, and consequently a very high index of fitness. On 
the contrary, we find : (1) a deficit of 13,000 Grade I men 
out of 260,000 examined ; (2) an excess of over 6,000 Grade IV 
men, or double the number of men “ totally and permanently 
unfit for any form of military service,’ which there should 
have been according to Keith’s standard ; (3) a total deficit 
of more than 11,000 units of fitness (4.3%) among the youths 
examined, 

This conclusion is most disquieting, and demonstrates 
clearly the evil effects of modern civilization on the adolescent 
population. 15,807 youths of all grades examined in the 
West Midland region in six months presented an average 
height of 5 ft. 54% inches and an average weight of 118 lbs. 
A combination of the three factors, height 5 ft. 5 in., weight 
116 tbs., and chest girth 32 in., represents the average 
standard attained by youths of 18 in the North West and 
West Midland regions. 

The poor condition of certain groups of the adolescent 
population is shown generally by the following statistics. 
Among causes of rejection of 210 youths, poor physique 
accounted for a percentage of 17.14, tuberculosis of the lungs 
for the same, tuberculosis of other organs 0.9%, valvular 
disease of the heart 12.38%, eye diseases 6%, deaf mutes 
3.8%, epilepsy 2.9%, mental deficiency 2.3%, skin diseases 
1.9%, bronchitis 1.4%, goitre, exophthalmic goitre, nephritis 
and otitis media 0.9% each, other physical defects 23.3%. 

The existence of such men, apart from those rejected 
for tuberculosis, heart disease, etc., shows the effect of the 
peculiar conditions of life created by industrial development. 
Their presence cannot but contribute to racial deterioration 
and facilitate the spread of disease. 

Even youths accepted for service do not seem to present 
an adequate physical development. There are no complete 
statistics on this subject, but the reports of the medical boards 
suggest the inference that the average measurements of men 


placed in Grade I are:— 


Chest girth... .. . 34 in. 

Although there is as yet no standard of normal physical 
development for youths and men of a given age, the averages 
quoted above for youths of 18 and men of military age cannot 
possibly be regarded as satisfactory. 

It is impossible merely to accept as they are the eco- 
nomic and social conditions, which are responsible for 
such results, for there is no doubt that the physique of boys 
and youths can be improved by better conditions of life, 
especially as regards food and work, 
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If the figures given above truly represent the average 
physique of the nation, they show the urgent need for at once 
embarking on the necessary measures, in order to amelior- 
ate those economic conditions, which have had such pernicious 
effects on the general health of the British people. 


4 
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INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 


Industrial Rehabilitation in the United States 
of America 


HE promotion by the U.S. Federal Government of 

vocational education has developed during the past 

few years in a logical sequence, beginning, in 1917, 

with provision for normal persons in need of training when 

about toenter, or after entering, an employment’, supplemented, 

in 1918, by special measures for disabled ex-Service men *, and 

culminating, in 1920, in the adoption of a scheme for the 

vocational rehabilitation of all disabled persons, whatev er 
the cause of their disablement *. 

. These three Acts now form a logical whole. Every citizen, 
after completing his elementary education, is to be given an 
opportunity of training to suit him for an occupation. If 
his skill is lost or impaired through disablement or infirmity 
caused by war injuries, or by any cause whatever which 
prevents him from continuing in his original occupation, 
he is to be re-adapted to his new circumstances by fresh 
vocational education. The first step might be regarded 
as purely educational, the second as a temporary necessity 
arising out of the war, ‘but the third is a remarkable innovation 
in labour legislation and has an intimate connection with 
the whole question of compensation for industrial accidents 
and accident insurance. 

The administration of these three measures was placed 
successively in the charge of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, set up by the first of the Acts. This Board 
consists of the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, the U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, and three citizens appointed by the President, 
to represent respectively agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial, and labour interests. 


(1) Vocational Education Act of February 23, 1917, No. 347, 64th 
Congress. Amended by Act of October 6, 1917, No. 64, 65th Congress. 


(2) Vocational Rehabilitation Act of June 27, 1918, No. 178, 65th Con- 
gress. Amended by Act of July 11, 1919, No. 11, 66th Congress. 


(3) Industrial Rehabilitation Act of June 2, 1920, No. 236, 66th 
Congress. 
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The cost of vocational rehabilitation of ex-Service men, 
which is a temporary charge upon the community, is necessarily 
borne by the Federal Government entirely. This intermediate 
step in the sequence does not in itself call for special comment ; 
most countries have undertaken to re-fit their ex-soldiers 
and sailors for civil employment by re-education as well 
as by therapeutic measures. But in the United States the 
logical conclusion was drawn that, if it is important to 
rehabilitate ex-Service men injuredin the war, it is much more 
important in the national interest to rehabilitate the victims of 
industrial and other non-military accidents, who in the United 
States greatly outnumber the disabled soldiers. The existing 
scheme of the Vocational Education Act formed the basis of 
a further scheme for re-educating persons compelled by 
disablement to change their occupation. The rehabilitation 
Acts are based on the principle of encouraging the States to 
make their own provision for vocational education or 
rehabilitation by the offer of Federal grants, equal in amount 
to whatever sums may be appropriated by the State or local 
authorities for the purpose, within the limits of the maximum 
appropriations set aside by Congress, and also subject to a 
scheme of allocation to the different States based upon 
population. 

In order to receive an appropriation from Federal moneys 
under the Vocational Education Act, a State must formally 
“accept” the Act through its legislature, and must designate a 
State Board to co-operate with the Federal Board in the 
administration of the law. The appropriations are divided 
into three parts, any one or more of which may be secured 
by any State, namely, (1) for agricultural education, (2) for 
industrial and commercial training and instruction in ‘‘ home 
economics,”’ and (3) for preparing teachers to undertake the 
instruction. Schemes of instruction and for the training of 
teachers must be submitted for the approval of the Federal 
Board, and an approved standard of qualifications for teachers 
must be observed, in so far as Federal funds are to be used 
in paying their salaries. 

The legislature likewise must accept the Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act if an allocation is desired, and a State 
Board must be designated for its administration, which may 
be the existing Board under the Vocational Education Act or a 
special Board. In States where a State Board exists for the 
administration of workmen’s compensation or employer’s 
liability laws, the State legislature must make provision for 
a plan of co-operation between the two Boards. Schemes 
concerning the instruction to be given, the qualifications of 


- teachers, and the arrangements for placing persons in employ- 


ment when their training is completed, must be submitted to 
the Federal Board for approval. The definition of disabled 
persons entitled to benefit by the Act is very wide, namely, 
‘“any person who, by reason of a physical defect or infirmity, 
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whether congenital or acquired by accident, injury or disease, 
is, or may be expected to be, totally or partially incapacitated 
for remunerative occupation.” Thus, although it is the 
victims of industrial accidents, who were uppermost in the 
minds of the promoters of the Act, — and they doubtless 
will form the majority of the persons rehabilitated under it — 
the difficulty of drawing the line between what is, and what 
is not, an accident arising out of, or in the course of, employment 
(which has been such a fruitful cause of litigation under 
accident compensation laws), has been avoided, by including 
all disabled persons whatever the cause of incapacity. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education has power 
to make studies, investigations, and reports tending to facilitate 
vocational education and rehabilitation, and special appropria- 
tions are made for this purpose. The Board must also 
present to Congress an annual report on all three branches 
of its work, namely, vocational education, rehabilitation of 
ex-Service men, and industrial rehabilitation. 

The Report of the Federal Board for 1920 shows that the 
Vocational Education Act, which has been generally accepted 
throughout the United States, has made considerable progress in 
the three years during which it has been in operation. For in- 
stance, the number of schools Federally aided has increased from 
1,741in 1918 to 3,155 in 1920, and the number of persons enrolled 
in teacher-training courses Federally aided has increased from 
6,589 in 1918 to 12,456 in 1920. The Industrial Rehabilitation 
Act has as yet been in operation so short a time, that it is not 
possible to judge of its practical suecess. But the Report 
of the Federal Board for 1920 shows that 23 States* have 
already accepted the Act, and the work of rehabilitation has 
already begun in some, especially in the 12 States where action 
had been taken to provide for general industrial rehabilitation 
before any Federal aid was forthcoming. 

In order to encourage and aid the States in the adoption 
of the legislation needed to bring the Act into operation and 
to secure the benefits of the Federal appropriations under it, 
the American Association for Labor Legislation has prepared 
a model bill, which is published, together with an explanatory 
note, in the December number of the American Labor 
Legislation Review. It is incidentally suggested in this note 
that the opportunity should be taken to supplement legislation 
under the new Act with amendments to existing accident 
compensation laws, “ so as, for example, to co-ordinate them 
most effectively with the rehabilitation programme or to provide 
special medical care that may be necessary to the physical 
restoration of the cripples.’”’ The adaptations of existing 
compensation laws, which it is here suggested should be 


(4) Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, West Virginia. 
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undertaken, could not be put into a concrete form in 
the model bill, seeing that they will necessarily vary 
widely according to the form of the compensation law in 
each State. If the suggestion is generally adopted, and close 
co-ordination is established between accident compensation 
and rehabilitation, it will have the effect of removing the 
reproach attaching to compensation laws in general, that, 
while providing monetary support for crippled persons, they 
provide no true remedy for the evil of industrial accidents, 
seeing that they do little or nothing to help partially disabled 
workers to resume employment, but rather tend to keep 
them out of work, because a worker suffering from an injury 
is usually more likely to be injured again, and a further 
injury necessarily results in a disproportionately serious 
disability and correspondingly greater compensation benefits. 
If compensation laws can be so dovetailed into the system 
of industrial rehabilitation that disabled persons are transferred 
to fresh occupations, to which they are adaptable in their 
crippled condition, this will amount not only to relieving 
employers in some measure of the burden of accident 
compensation in permanent disablement cases, but will also 
provide a solution for the problem of industrial accidents from 
the point of view of the crippled worker, whose lot will be 
enormously improved, both financially and morally, by return 
to normal employment. 

Some attempt has been made in the United States to 
safeguard partially disabled workers from being excluded from 
employment by the action of insurance companies. For 
instance, the Minnesota “ Anti-Discrimination ” Act of 1919 
prohibits insurance companies from charging higher rates for 
the insurance of persons, who are physically handicapped by 
reason of the loss of any member due to accident. But 
measures of this kind do not provide a final solution of the 
problem. A mutilated worker is often best removed from 
his old trade, where his crippled condition may increase his 
accident risk. He needs to be transferred to a new occupation, 
where this danger does not exist. It is only by re-education 
that this result can be brought about. In Minnesota the 
Anti-Discrimination Act is, in fact, a complement to the 
Re-education Act of 1919, which is an instance of a 
rehabilitation measure adopted by a State Legislature without 
awaiting Federal encouragement. This Act established in the 
State Board for Vocational Education a division for the training 
and instruction of ‘ persons whose capacity to earn a living 
has in any way been destroyed or impaired thruugh industrial 
accident or otherwise”. Anticipating the Federal law, the 
Act provides for eventual co-operation with the Federal 
Government. 

An example of a State law to make provision for industrial 
rehabilitation, and incidentally amending the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, is to be found in the State of New York. 
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In this case also the State took action without waiting for the 
adoption of Federal legislation, which it accepted in anticipation. 
The amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act consists 
in making provision for additional compensation, to be paid 
in the case of persons undergoing a course of vocational 
training with a view to rehabilitation. For this purpose a 
special fund is established, by requiring the insurance carrier 
to pay $900 to the State Treasurer for every case of injury 
causing death, in which there are no dependants entitled to 
compensation. Somewhat similar legislation has been enacted 
in California. 
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CO-OPERATION 


The Co-operative Societies of Japan 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


0-OPERATIVE societies in Japan date from about 1892 
‘} and were first constituted at the instance of such 
men as the late Viscount Shinagawa and Viscount 
Hirata. A great impetus was given to the co-operative 
movement in 1900, when the laws regulating the constitution 
of co-operative societies were promulgated. Thenceforward 
these societies increased in number and prosperity, until at 
the present time there are over 13,000 in Japan, and the 
cities, towns, and villages in which such organizations are 
found number over 12,000. There are, it is true, as yet many 
districts without co-operative societies, but in some Cases 
several organizations are found in the same city, town, or 
village. On the whole, however, considering the number 
of years in which the movement has been in progress, its 
development in all the principal cities and towns must be 
taken as rather encuuraging. On examination into the 
present condition of specific societies, it may perhaps be 
found that some are not as active as might be expected, while 
others may even be said to be practically dormant, so that 
much yet remains to be done. Be that as it may, the whole 
system is fast passing from a preliminary stage into the stage 
of efficient work. 

In looking over the whole situation up to the present 
time, we notice that the most numerous have been the Credit 
Societies. Next come the Purchase Societies, of which those 
for the purchase of manure head the list. About 20% of 
the total amount of manure used in agriculture at the end 
of 1918 was purchased through the medium of these societies. 
The Government is also lending assistance to agricultural ware- 
housing by means of subsidies, and it is hoped that a further 
development by the Co-operative Societies of this branch 
of the work will prove helpful to the farming community. 
With regard to Consumers’ (Purchase) co-operative societies, 
the movement has of late gained in activity, especially in 
great urban centres, in consequence of the high cost of living. 
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LEGAL STATUS 


A -co-operative society is a corporate body formed by 
persons of moderate or small means, with a view to promoting 
and developing by mutual help the industrial undertakings 
and economic position of each member. In other words : 


(1) A co-operative society is an agency for promoting and 
developing the industry in which each member of the society 
is engaged, and also for helping to improve his economic 
position ; 

(2) Co-operative societies are for strictly economic 
purposes. 

These are the chief features that distinguish co-operative 
societies from other similar bodies. 


CLASSES OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Co-operative societies are of four kinds: Credit, Sales, 
Purchase (also known as Consumers’ societies) more particularly 
societies for raw material buying, and Productive Societies. 
These do not exclude each other; in many cases one society 
will combine more than one form of co-operation, for instance, 
eredit work is often combined with sales and purchase. In 
such a case the organization would be known as a Credit, Sales, 
and Purchase Society. 


(1) The Credit Society. The chief purpose of a _ Credit 
Society is to furnish members with the funds necessary 
for their industries, in the form of loans, and to facilitate 
saving. The largest number of co-operative societies belong 
to this class. 

A general survey of the work undertaken by Credit Co- 
operative Societies may be given as follows. 

The maximum amount allowable for individual loans is 
fixed at the annual general meeting. A committee, constituted 
of several members, is usually elected to examine the financial 
status of each member and to decide upon the amount of loan 
to be granted, which is, of course, kept within the limits fixed 
at the general meeting. The loans thus granted amounted at 
the end of 1918 to the sum of Yen 91,700,000 ('), that is, Yen 
8,399 per society and Yen 62 per member. These loans are 
generally unsecured and the unsecured loans form nearly 
80 % of the total amount of the loans granted. The interest 
is fixed at 1% or 2% lower than the local rate of interest. 

If a city (Shi) or an urban district happens to be included 
in a Credit Society district, such a society is allowed, under 
conditions prescribed in the articles of association, to discount 


(') At par 1 Yen = 2s. 
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bills for members who require money in order to carry on 
or develop their businesses. It can also receive deposits from 
persons outside its membership. This is the principle adopted 
by credit associations known as the Urban Credit Societies, 
which are run for the benefit of small traders and artisans 
of urban districts. They practically fulfil the function 
of *“ People’s Banks’. These Urban Credit Societies have 
been constituted to the number of 80. At the end of 1918 
these organizations had deposits to the amount of Yen 
2,300,000, and had advanced loans (including discounts of 
bills) to the amount of Yen 2,600,000. 

The deposits are usually of three kinds :—Current accounts, 
fixed accounts, and deferred deposits. The amount of deposits 
has rapidly increased of late years, and amounted at the end 
of 1918 to Yen 133,000,000, that is, an average of Yen 12,200 
per society and Yen 94 per member. The usual rate of 
interest is 5% or 6% per annum. 


(2) Sales Societies. The Sales Society is constituted for 
the purpose of selling articles produced by its members. 

The yearly receipts from such sales at the end of 1918 
were estimated at Yen 134,000,000, showing an average 
of Yen 22,383 per society and Yen 169 per member. The 
articles dealt in by these societies comprise such commodities 
as rice, wheat, barley, vegetables, fruits, tea, linseed oil, 
cocoons, raw silk, mattings, straw and straw work, cattle, 
textile fabrics, hosiery, pottery and porcelain, earthenware, 
timber, fuel and charcoal, fish, sugar, paper, ete. 


(3) Purchase Societies. Purchase societies have for 
their object the purchase of working material or of articles 
necessary for everyday life, and the sale of these to their members. 
The generic name includes two kinds of co-operative societies— 
those for buying agricultural and industrial raw materials, 
and consumers’ societies. As most of these societies are 
found in agricultural districts, as a rule no distinction is 
made, and raw materials and requisites for work are bought 
at the same time as articles required in daily life. Purchases 
are made by the societies as orders come in from the members, 
or sometimes shops are kept by the societies themselves, 
where articles likely to be needed by the members are stocked 
and sold as required. The price is in many cases as much 
as 5% lower than the standard market price. As a rule 
cash payment is required, but, where old customs persist, 
payment is made every half year or at the end of the year. 
The purchases made during 1918 totalled Yen 85,630,000, 
which means an average of Yen 10,240 per society and Yen 89 
per member. The chief articles bought through the medium 
of these societies are manure, agricultural implements, seeds 
and young plants, silkworm eggs and sericultural implements, 
all kinds of raw material for work ,tools and machinery, fishing 
tackle, etc., and such articles of daily necessity as rice, wheat, 
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barley and other cereals, salt, soy, sugar, Sake, vermicelli 
and the like, fish, fuel and charcoai, kerosene oil, textile 
fabrics, and so forth. 


(4) Productive Societies. Productive Societies aim at 
giving additional scope to the production of articles by 
their members, or at placing at the disposal of their members 
the requisites for industry. Such “ requisites”? include 
not only the material element such as land factories, but 
also the human element—inspectors or expert instructors 
in some particular branch of work, ete. The equipment 
usually provided for members is, for instance, land, drying 
apparatus, warehouses and repositories, reeling machines, 
sericultural implements, fishing craft and tackle, machinery 
for rope and mat-making, carts, cattle, rice-cleaning machines, 
hulling machines, etc. - 

“* Additional scope to production” is also a wide term, 
and ranges from such simple processes as sorting and making 
up into bundles, to the application of complicated mechanical 
devices, such as those employed in the manufacture of paper 
and sugar. 

The following are some of the chief forms of work under- 
taken: packing and re-packing of rice and other cereals, re- 
reeling or packing of raw silk, drying cocoons, thread manu- 
facture, drying and weaving, cleaning rice and _ other 
cereals, the manufacture of flour, paper, and sugar, the 
preparation of the products of fishing, condensed milk 
manufacture, and so forth. 

The manufacture and utilization of requisites, to quote 
figures, amounted to about Yen 1,160,000 at the end of 1918, 
making an average of Yen 584 per society, and about 
Yens 5 per member. In addition, as the laws relating to 
agricultural warehousing were put into force in 1917, many 
co-operative societies were formed for building barns to 
preserve corn and cocoons for farmers, for working such 
products as were entrusted to them, for the packing, re- packing, 
and transport of these articles, for acting as sales agents or 
for performing brokerage in general, and for lending funds 
to agricultural communities on the security of agricultural 
warehouse bonds. This branch of the work gives promise 
of a hopeful future, inasmuch as the co-operative societies 
in the warehousing business already numbered 564 at the 
end of February 1920. 

As mentioned above, the co-operative societies are organized 
as incorporated associations. When classified in accordance 
with the nature of the liability borne by the members they 
are of three kinds : those of limited, unlimited, and guaranteed 
liability. In the case of societies of limited liability, all 
that is required of each member is that he should contribute 
the price of his share. But in the case of those of unlimited 
liability, when the assets of the society are insufficient to 
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cover the obligations, every member assumes a joint and 
unlimited responsibility towards the creditors. Guaranteed 
liability means that all members are responsible for a fixed 
amount over and above their own share of investment. Of 
these three classes of societies those of limited liability are in 
the majority, being about 70% of the total at the end of 1919. 
This class is also growing more rapidly. 

The qualifications for membership may be fixed in each 
case by the articles of association, to suit the organization 
in question. In most cases only persons of independent 
livelihood are eligible for membership. These associations, 
from the nature of the work undertaken, are necessarily 
composed of persons of moderate or small means. As Japanese 
co-operative societies have mostly developed in rural districts, 
the larger number of their members are naturally farmers of 
moderate and limited means. Farmers form 82.9% of the 
total of these societies; the manufacturing class 3.9%, traders 
6.7%, persons engaged in the fishing industry 1.6 °%%, foresters, 
0.1%, other occupations 4.8 %,. 

The minimum membership required by law for the form- 
ation of a co-operative society is fixed at seven, but as a 
general rule the number is much greater, as may be gathered 
from the nature of the society. As at present organized, 
the average number of members per society is 145. Several 
associations have a membership of over 3,000. Anew member 
may easily be admitted into a society, but, in the case of 
societies of unlimited liability, the consent of the whole body 
is required. Members may retire freely at the end of any 
business year. Such members must, however, notify the 
society, as stipulated in the articles of association, not less 
than six months, and not more than two years, previously. 
An ipso jure retirement takes place under the following 
conditions: (1) loss of qualifications for membership as 
specified in the articles of association; (2) death; (3) bankrupcy; 
(4) incapacity; (5) expulsion. All these conditions are 
prescribed by law. 

The boundary of the district in which a co-operative 
society shall operate, or the local limit of membership, is 
fixed by the society itself, according to local conditions and 
the nature of the work to be performed. In the case of 
Credit Societies, however, the law requires them to confine 
their sphere of operations, except under special conditions, 
within the smallest administrative unit, such as city, town, 
or village. As a Credit Society is, as a rule, engaged in 
granting unsecured loans, this restriction has been imposed, 
owing to the practical impossibility of ascertaining a member’s 
financial status in too extensive a district. 

The General Meeting of a co-operative society is usually 
convoked by the directors (Riji), The ordinary general 
meeting is normally held in the first month of a business year. 
Important business matters, such as the election of directors 
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and auditors, their re-election, revision of the articles of 
association, amalgamation, and dissolution, require the atten- 
dance of at least half of the members and a three-quarters 
majority of the votes of those present. All minor matters 
may be decided by an absolute majority. No distinction is 
made among the members as to votes; each is allowed one 
vote and no more, irrespective of the number of shares held. 
The vote may be relegated to a substitute, who, however, 
must be appointed from among the members. 

The board of directors is an executive body and represents 
the society in all its transactions. Directors do their business 
in obedience to the regulations provided in the articles 
of association and to resolutions passed at the general 
meeting. There are generally from two or three to. seven 
or eight directors on the board, and their term of service is 
from one to five or six years. In some cases each director 
has a different function assigned to him; sometimes one or 
two are entrusted with full power. 

The auditors’ business is to inspect the actual commercial 


position of the society. Their number and term of office is 


usually limited, as ‘compared with those of the directors. 
The directors and auditors are elected from among the 
members at a general meeting. They receive, as a rule, no 
remuneration, except in some cases, when one of them is 
made managing director with afixed salary. In rural districts 
the village headmen or other prominent personages of the 
locality are often elected to the position. The directors 
usually have a certain number of secretaries to assist them. 

Each member is required to hold at least one share and, 
as a rule may, not hold more than thirty. In exceptional 
cases the number of shares may be increased to fifty. Except 
under special conditions, a share is required to be less than 
fifty Yen. 

The assets of a co-operative society are sible up, besides 
the investments above mentioned, of a reserve fund and 
other savings. The law requires the laying by of a fixed 
sum of money out of profits each year as a reserve fund, until 
its amount equals the total amount of the contributions. All 
the entrance fees and premiums paid on the increase of shares, 
etc. are required by law to be placed to the reserve fund. 
The dividend to members may be (1) in proportion to the 
shares held by each member, or (2) in proportiouto the amount 
of purchases, etc. (pro rata dividend, dividend on purchases.) 
The former kind of dividend, that in proportion to the shares, 
is required by law to be kept within 6% per annum of the 
shares of the individual members, and only under special 
circumstance may it be increased to 10%. The law does 
not set any limit to the latter kind, as it is based strictly 
on the principle of mutual aid by the distribution of profits. 

The following figures will give some general idea of the 
present position of the work : the total value of the paid-up 
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shares at the end of 1918 was estimated at Yen 37,310,000, 
and of all forms of reserve funds and savings at Yen 17,030,000, 
making the total assets Yen 54,340,000, ie. the average 
per society was Yen 4,340, and per member about Yen 26. 

The formation of co-operative societies is accomplished on 
the “ government permission’ principle. As a preliminary 
step the articles of association are formulated in accordance 
with certain prescribed conditions, and application has to 
be made to the local authorities of the district where the 
chief office of the organization is located. On the grant of 
permission each member is required to pay his first instalments 
without delay, and the fact of the formation of the society 
is duly entered at the Registry Office. 


A co-operative society may be dissolved : 


(1) by the fact of certain conditions postulated in the 
articles of association having arisen; 

(2) by the decision of a general meeting; 

(3) by amalgamation with another society ; 

(4) by the falling off of membership to below seven; 

(5) by the bankruptcy of the society. 


Up to the present the number of societies dissolved since 
1900, i.e. during a period of 17 years, totalled 3,341. Of this 
number 2,830 broke up of their own accord, 180 were wound 
up by order of the Government, 331 ceased exist as prescribed 
by law. Of those which were wound up voluntarily, the chief 
causes of dissolution were (1) the smallness of their member- 
ship, (2) lack of harmony among members, (3) lack of effi- 
cient officials. 


FEDERATION 


Co-operative societies cannot fully perform their functions 
until they come into closer relation with one another, form 
themselves into groups, and by mutual assistance further 
the objects they have in view. A federation, which itself 
constitutes an incorporated association, may be formed out 
of a minimum of seven co-operative societies. Federations 
are of four kinds, according as the component members are 
Credit, Sales, Purchase, or Productive Societies. A federation 
may be formed only of co-operative societies of the same 
character : i.e. only Sales Societies may combine to form a 
co-operative Sales federation. This rule does not apply in 
the case of Credit federations, to which not only co-operative 
societies may be admitted , but even all kinds of federations. 

As regards liability federations are of two kinds : limited 
and guaranteed. The bounds within which they may do 
business, except in special cases, are those of one Prefectoral 
district. The other details ‘of their organization and work 
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follow the lines of the ordinary co-operative society as 
described above. Their position at the end of 1918 was 
the following. There were 100 federations comprising 
5,956 separate co-operative societies. The aggregate sum 
invested was estimated at Yen 2,000,000, of which Yen 
1,250,000 was paid up, with reserve funds amounting to Yen 
540,000; loans, Yen 3,250,000; savings, Yen 11,000,000; total 
amount received from gouds sold Yen, 27,400,000; purchases, 
Yen 4,200,000. On the average there are 59 societies belonging 
to one federation; the average total investment per federation 
is Yen 20,000, of which 12,500 has been paid up; the average 
reserve fund per federation is Yen 5,400, loans Yen 40,200, 
savings Yen 136,800, sales of goods Yen 548,700, and purch- 
ases Yen 71,200. The work is, of course, still in its infancy. 

The Central Board is organized for the purpose of developing 
co-operative societies and federations and also of establishing 
close relations between them. The Central Board was first 
set up in 1905. In 1910 laws relating to the formation of 
such organizations were promulgated, and the Board was 
reconstituted upon a revised basis. This Board is a corporate 
body composed of co-operative societies, federations of co- 
operative societies, and individuals specially interested in the 
movement. There is only one Board, located at Tokyo. 
At the end of March 1920 the total membership was 11,380, 
comprising 9,099 regular members (co-operative societies and 
their federations), and 2,281 associate members (individuals). 
There are 46 branch offices of the organization in the country, 
each endeavouring to promote the interests and harmonious 
working of local associations. 

At the central office the awarding of honours for the best 
results, courses of lectures bearing on the topics of co-operation 
in industry and agricultural warehousing, publication of 
bulletins, pamphlets, and other kinds of literature, canvassing 
for the increase of co-operative societies by means of lectures 
and other forms of propaganda—these and kindred forms of 
work are carried on. The Central Board acts as an intermediary 
between capital and local industries, is entrusted with the 
profitable use of funds, and, especially by furthering the 
transport of goods, facilitates the performance of the manifold 
duties of the societies. It seeks to bring individual societies 
into closer touch with one another and sends proposals 
regarding the extension and development of co-operative 
work to the competent Ministry. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


The co-operative societies and their federations are under 
the supervision of the chief of the “ gun” (county), the 
prefectoral governors, and the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Ther Cedit Societies of cities and urban districts 
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are supervised by the Ministry of Finance, acting in conjunct- 
ion with the above authorities. The superintending authorities 
are also responsible for encouraging and guiding the societies. 
In the Department of Agriculture and Commerce six experts, 
and in the various prefectoral offices two or three officials, 
are usually appointed for the purpose. 

With a view to promoting the interests of the system of 
co-operative societies and facilitating their formation in 
various districts, the State has granted them the following 
privileges : 

(1) Exemption from taxation. The co-operative societies 
enjoy exemption from both business and income taxes, and 
also from the registry tax on such registration as is performed 
in conformity with the requirements of the law. 


(2) Purchase. The Government gives preference to co- 
operative societies in making purchases. Military necessaries, 
for instance, rice, wheat, barley, hay, vegetables, etc., are 
in many cases bought by the army authorities from co-operative 
societies. 

_ (3) The supply of funds at low interest. The Government 
buys debentures issued by the Japanese Mortgage Bank and 
the Hokkaido Colonization Bank with the funds, chiefly made 
up of postal savings, belonging to the deposit section of the 
Finance Department. These banks lend the money thus 
secured direct to co-operative societies or their federations 
at low rates of interest. The Japanese Mortgage Bank, 
moreover, advances loans direct to the societies through the 
local Agricultural and Industrial Bank. These loans were 
first made in 1910. The amount aggregated Yen 13,430,000 
up to 1919, usually at an interest of 5 or 6 per cent per annum. 

(4) Unsecured loans. The Japanese Mortgage Bank and 
other real estate banks are allowed to advance money to co- 
operative societies without security. At the end of 1918 
the amount thus loaned by the Japanese Mortgage Bank was 
Yen 6,910,000. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be said that the co-operative societies 
of Japan are organized under special legislative provisions, 
which seek to bring out their characteristics, such as (1) the 
limit to the amount that each individual member may invest 
in the society; (2) the perfect equality of votes irrespective 
of the amount of shares held by the members; (3) the limit 
placed to dividends. These conditions were made obligatory 
in order to prevent the societies from becoming capitalistic 
and to emphasize their principle of mutual assistance. The 
result of these precautions has been satisfactory; at present 
no society seems capitalistic in character, and the development 
of co-operation has been healthy and natural. 
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2. Classified by organization. 


| 
Guar- Percentage 
Year |_anteed Total |. Guar- 
| iability| Liability | Liability Limited | Unlimited Ponto 
1908 | 2,089 2,214 | 88 4,391 47 .6 | 50.4 | 2.0 
1909 2,917 2,637 136 5,690 51.3 | 46.3 2.4 
1910 | 4,204 2,938 166 7,308 67.5 | 40.2 ef 
1911 | 5,235 3,235 193 | 8,663 60.4 37.4 3.3 
1912 6,105 3,368 210 | 9,683 63.0 , 34.8 | 3.2 
1913 6,805 | 3,430 220 | 10,455} 65.1 $2.8 
1914 7,333 3,602 225 11,160 65.7 32.3 | 2.0 
1915 | 7,633 3,646 230 =| 11,509 | 66.3 31.7 2.0 
1916 | 8,047 3,460 246 11,753 | 68.5 29.4 2.1 
1917 | 8,393 3,376 256 | 12,025 69.8 | 28.1 c Bo 
Il. NUMBERS OF MEMBERS AND SHARES 
1. Total Societies. 
| No. of | Average | | Average 
Year | Societies Members | | Shares | 
| examined | | per Soc. | _ Society 
1907 1,623 | 151,123! 93 | 319,840 2.1 
1908 2,598 | 284,654 110 586,994 2.1 
1909 3,528 392,411 lll 782,203 2.0 
1910 4,922 | 534,085 109 | 1,071,892 2.0 
1911 | 6,650 | 722,089 | 109 1,441,128 2.2 
1912 | 8,494 | 945,578 lll 1,887,981 2.0 
1913 9,328 | 1,090,475 117 2,177,910 2.0 
1914 6,967 1,204,232 121 2,399,085 | 2.0 
1915 10,374 | 1,288,984 | 124 | 2,567,046 2.0 
1916 | 10,587 | 1,357,502 | 128 2,711,289 2.0 
2. Classified by Kind. 
| No. of Average 
Kind of Societies Societies | Members Bo 
examined | | per Society 
| 9,863 | 402,533 | 141 
165 | 17,167 | 104 
Sales and Purchase.............. | 328 34,390 105 
Sales and Productive............ : 99 6,354 64 
Purchase and Productive........ 25 2,215 | 89 
Sales, Purchase, and Productive . 144 14,268 | 99 
Credit and Purchase............. 2,462 284,770 | 116 
Credit and Productive........... | 50 4,037 | 45 
Credit, Sales, and Purchase...... 2,572 344,738 | 134 
Credit, Sales, and Productive.... 122 18,765 | 154 
Credit, Purchase, and Productive. 50 3,871 | 77 
Credit, Sales, Purchase, and Pro- 
10,587 1, 357 , 502 | 128 
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Ill. FUNDS (INCLUDING SURPLUS) 1916 


No. of 
Members 
examined 


No. of 
Societies 
examined 


Average 
per 
Member 
Yen 
18.040 


7.374 
11.031 


36.445 
35 .562 
72.007 


Amount Average 


per 
in Yen Society 
Yen 
2,313 .090 
945.556 
1,414.48] 
4,673 .127 
4,664.125 


9,337 .252 


1,357 , 502 
1,357 ,502 
1,357 ,502 


1,228,009. 


24,488,688 
10,010,610 
14,975, 106 


49,474,404 
43 , 670,205 
93, 144,609 


10,587 
10,587 
10,587 


9,363 


Paid-up investment 
Reserve fund 


Total of first three 
items for 1915.. 


General total 1915 


35 .998 
61.652 


2.537 
2.251 


46,401,014 
76,000,173 
3,443,824 
2,895, 868 


4,472.818 
7,747.061 


325.288 
279.147 


1,357, 502 
1,288,984 


10,587 
10,374 


Surplus for 1915.. 


IV. WORK ACCOMPLISHED 
1. Credit Societies. (Including Joint Work). 


No. of 
Societies 
examined 


Average 
per case 


No. of 
cases 


Average 
per Soc. 


Amount 
in Yen 


Yen 
70.986 


1,741,811 
77.653 


At the end of 
previous year 


123,644,476 
67,290, 482 


9,363 
9,040 


866 ,550 


56,353,994 
52,219,172 


875,261 
820,900 


6,018.797 
5,776.457 


64.385 
63.612 


SAVINGS 


No. of 
Societies 
examined 


Amount 
in Yen 


No. of 
depositors 


Average 
per Soc. 


Average 
per 
Depositor 


Received 
Withdrawals .. 
At the end of 


At the end of 
previous year 


9,363 
9,040 


105, 995, 887 
62, 325,681 


11,320.718 
6, 656 .593 


43 ,670, 205 
29,599, 159 


940, 399 
849,032 


4, 664.125 
3,274.243 


2. Sales Societies. (Including Joint Work). 


No. of Societies 


examined 


Amount 
of Sales 


Average 
per Society 


Members 


No. of 


Average 


per Member 


Yen 
59,090,177 | 12,647.726 


604,977 


40,777,399 


8,955.402 


573,601 


Yen 
97 .673 
71.090 
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3. Purchase Societies. (Including Joint Work). 


No. of Purchases Made Sold 


Societies Average 
examined | Amount 


| Average 
Average | No. of age 
r 


per Amount pe Members = wet 
Society Society 


1917 6,863) 32,865,072 |4,793. 104 
1916.. 6, 732| 27,549,914 


33,814,481 |4,927.070) 865,917 
28,312,753 |4,205.697| 830,603 


4. Productive Societies. (Including Joint Work). 


Cost of Working Income from Rent. etc. 
No. of Societies 
, Amount Average Amount 
examined 
in Yen per Society |. in Yen 


Average 
per Society 


277,734 184.909 288,413 192.019 
179,081 123.589 236, 263 163 .053 
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I. Tue METRIC AND BRITISH SYSTEMS OF WEIGHTS 


AND 


MEASURES 


A. Metric Measures in terms of B. British Measures in terms of 
British. Metric. 
UNIT EXACTLY ROUGHLY UNIT EXACTLY ROUGHLY 
A. Lineal Measures 
Millim. | 0.0394 inches one 25th of an inch Inch 25.399 mm. 4 in, = 10 cm, 
Centim. | 0.3937 . 10 cm. = about 4 in. Foot 50.479 em. 30 cm, 
Metre 39.371 » 11 metres =12 yards | Yard 0.9144 metres | 11 yards = 10 metr. 
Kilom. 0.6214 miles 5 furlongs Mile 1.6093 km. 5 miles = 8 km. 
B. Square Measures 
“Sq. Metre Square 6.451 sq. cm. 
(centiare) | 1.196 sq. yds. | 11'/s sq. yds. Inch 
Are 3.954 poles 10 ares = '/ acre moter. 
Hectare | 2.471 acres 2 acres * Acre 0 40467 hect. 1 acre = 2 '/: hect. 
Sq. Mile | 2.5899 sq.km.} 100 sq. miles 
= 260 sq. km. 
Cc. Measures of Capacity 
Litre 1.76 pints 4'/, litres Pint 0.5679 litres} 1 litre = 1%) pints 
= 1 gallon (liquid) 
Quart 1.1359 > 
 Décalitre | 2.201 gallons | 5 décalitres (liquid) 
= 11 gallons Gallon 4.5485 » 4'/; litres 
(liquid) 22 gallons= | hectol. 
} Hectolitre) 22.01 > 22 gallons Peck(dry) | 9.087 » 9 litres 
. Bushel » | 36.34766 » 36 litres 
D. Measures of Weight 
Ounce 28.35 grs. 7 oz, = 200 grs. 
Gramme | 0.353 02 454 grs. = 1 Ib. 453.59 kilo 
Hundred- 22 lbs = 10 kilos 
Hectogr. | 3.527 > nearly ‘/s lb. weight 50.802 kilos 50 kilos 
Short Ton 
Kilogr. | 2.2046 Ibs. 5 kilos = 11 Ibs, @000lbs)| M16 900 
: Long Ton 
MetricTon)| 2204.5 lbs. 1 Long Ton (2240 lbs) | 1016.04 » 1000» (i Met. Ton) 
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II. Table showing the par values of the pound (£), the 
’ dollar, and the franc in the currencies of the 
principal countries. 


unit =240pence | = 100 cents |100 centimes 
equals equals equals 
United Kingdom . £1 1.00 4s. 14d 914d. 
Australia. .... £1 1.00 4s. 144d 
New Zealand. . £1 1.00 4s. 14d 94d. 
South Africa. . . £1 1.00 4s. 
dollar 4.8665 1.00 0.193 
United States . .| dollar 4.8665 1.00 0.193 
Belgium ..... france 25.222 5.181 } 1.00 
Bulgaria... ... leve 25.222 5.181 1.00 
Finland ..... mark 25.222 5.181 1.00 
france 25.222 5.181 1.00 
drachma 25.222 5.181 1.00 
lira 25.222 5.181 1.00 
Roumania ... .| Jeu 25.222 5.181 1.00 
a dinar 25.222 5.181 1.00 
ee peseta 25.222 5.181 1.00 
Switzerland frane 25.222 5.181 1.00 
Argentine peso 5.04 1.036 0.200 
& krone 24.00 4.93 0.951 
milreis 15.00 3.14 0.606 
eas wate peso (gold) 13.33 2.74 0.53 
Denmark. .... krone 18.15 5.73 0.720 
Germany. .... mark 20.43 4.198 0.811 
Hungary. .... krone 24.00 4.93 0.951 
eee rupee 10.00 2.09 0.403 
yen 9.80 2.006 0.387 
Netherlands florin 12.11 2.49 0.480 
Norway ..... krone 18.15 3.73 0.720 
Portugal. .... escudo 4.53 0.92 0.176 
rouble 9.48 1.94 0.374 
ae krona 18.15 3.73 0.720 
piastre 111.10 22.73 4.386 


NOTE. — This table is read as follows : £1 is equivalent to 12.11 Dutch 


florins ; 1 dollar is equivalent to 2.49 Dutch florins ; one france is 
equivalent to 0.48 Dutch florins. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 


The International Labour Office now issues the following publications :— 


Regular Periodical Publications 


I, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW. 


The International Labour Review is a_ scientific, popular publication 
containing articles, statistics and information relating to labour and industry, of 
interest and value to employers, workers, and Governments. It contains, in addi- 
tions to articles for which the International Labour Office is responsible, contri- 
butions by well-known economists, employers, and trade union leaders of their 
views on the questions of the day. The Review .¥~ in English and French. In 
conformity with the Peace Treaty, it may also be published in other languages 
later. 


Il. THE OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


The Bulletin is the weekly official journal of the Office, and its purpose is to 
supply information with regard to the activities of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. It contains the texts of official documents, reports of meetings of the 
Governing Body and the various International Commissions (on unemployment, emi- 
gration, etc.), as well as general information with regard to the progress of the work 
of the Office. It also contains particulars with regard to the action taken by the 
different nations, Members .of the Organization, to give effect to the decisions of 

“ the Annual Conference. The Bulletin has appeared regularly in English and in 
French since September 8th, and in German since October 20th, 1920. 


Ill. THE DAILY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Daily Intelligence, containing brief notes on important current events 
relating to labour and industry, has appeared in roneod form in French since 
September Ist, 1920. The Daily Intelligence is now printed both in French and 
English, since November 15th. 


Irregular Periodical Publications 


IV. STUDIES AND REPORTS. 


The Studies and Reports appear at frequent intervals, and contain short reports 
and articles on subjects of immediate importance in the field of labour and industry. 
The collection falls into twelve series : 

(a) Industrial relations (the activities of trade unions and employers’ associations, 
and political activity in its relation to questions of labour) : (b) Economic conditions ; 
(c) Employment and unemployment; (d) Conditions of labour ; (e) Workmen’s com- 
pensation, rehabilitation, and social insurance; (f) Industrial hygiene, accidents and 
safety ; (g) Welfare of workers ; (h) Co-operation ; (i) Protection of women and child- 
ren; (j) Education; (k) Agriculture; (J) Maritime affairs. 


V. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


The Bibliographical Series will include : (a) General bibliographical lists of publi- 
cations, both official and non-official, which are printed weekly or as often as 
desirable and possible; (b) Special annotated bibliographies relating to particular 
subjects, such as the minimum wage, the 8-hour day, vocational education, 
employees’ participation in industrial en, industrial hygiene, etc., will 
appear from time to time as occasion demands. 


VI. LEGISLATIVE SERIES. 


This Series contains reprints and translations of the texts of laws. decrees, 
orders, and regulations affecting labour issued in the different countries of the world. 
The series, which is published in English, French, and German, constitutes a con- 
oe . - new form of the series published by the old International Labour 

ce at Basle. 


VII. REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


These Reports comprise : (a) Reports prepared by the International Labour Office 
for the Annual Conference ; (b) Verbatim Reports of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference ; (c) The official text of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference. 
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